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r “HE Peace discussion still occupies the attention 
of the world to the exclusion of most else; 
and thelongerit goes on theclearer it becomes 

that the Allies, who were at first inclined to regard 

the opening of the discussion as a dangerous enemy 
move, have nothing to fear from it. The net result 
is that their position is greatly strengthened. The 
campaign of 1917 will open with a very much fuller 
and more widespread understanding throughout the 
neutral world—and also to some extent in the belligerent 
countries themselves—of the real issues of the struggle. 
One change that is very evident, to those who watch 
the opinions of the neutral Press in Europe and America, 
is the great rise which has taken place during the past 
few weeks in the general credit of the Entente. The 
fall of Bucharest brought that credit lower than it 
had ever been before; and it was freely suggested, 
even amongst our friends abroad, that the Allies were 
beaten past reasonable hope of recovery. Then the 

German Peace move restored the world’s sense of 

values, and the Rumanian affair was seen in its true 

proportions. 
* * a 

It would be going too far to say that the German 
proposals were in themselves a cry of distress or were 
generally regarded as such; but the subsequent course 
of the discussion has produced quite unmistakable 
evidence as to which side is the harder pressed. In 
the Central Empires the bare hope of peace aroused 
an extreme degree of enthusiasm, and has been 
abandoned with unconcealed dismay. In the Allied 
countries the effect was the exact opposite—profound 
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apprehension, only relieved when the offer had been 
authoritatively and decisively answered. Some neutral 
writers, especially in America, talk at times rather 
glibly about the Government control of public opinion 
in the belligerent countries. That there is such control 
is, of course, true, but its possibilities are very limited ; 
no substantial body of opinion can be silenced even 
in countries where every newspaper issue has to be 
submitted to the Censor in proof ; and no conceivable 
censorship, official or unofficial, could have 
“manufactured” the uniform attitude of the 
Allied Press towards either the German offer or 
President Wilson’s Note. The neutral looker-on has 
thus been presented with a very striking contrast, 
which could not fail to make a deep impression. Such 
self-confidence on the part of the Allies, so exhibited, 
after two and a half years of uphill fighting, could not 
exist without good reason. Evidently the truth about 
the military situation was not entirely visible on the 
surface of the map. In a word, recent events have led 
intelligent neutrals to appreciate more correctly some 
of those fundamental factors upon which the confident 
expectations of the Allies have been based during the 
past two years. 
* ok 

This favourable revision of opinion as to the strength 
and resources of the Allies is more important than 
might appear at first sight. Incidentally, it tends to 
strengthen our financial credit; but its main effect is 
to secure for us increased moral support in the prose- 
cution of the war to a victorious conclusion. Pro-Ally 
sentiment in America—as in the Balkan countries 
while they were still neutral, though for different 
reasons—tends to rise and fall according to the confi- 
dence that is felt in our ability to achieve our aims. 
The strength of the peace movement there has been 
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largely founded on growing doubts as to the possibility 
of an Allied victory. The argument runs broadly 
thus: the Allies cannot win, therefore let us use what 
power we have, even though it be by hampering them, 
to stop further bloodshed. Readers in this country 
of the New Republic—and there appear to be a remark- 
able number of them—will have observed this tendency 
very clearly. At one time the New Republic, which 
enjoys the reputation of being in close touch with the 
White House, was almost enthusiastically pro-Ally ; 
lately it has been inclining markedly towards an aloof 
indifference—au dessus de la mélée—conveying the sug- 
gestion that we are all rather foolish people on this 
side of the Atlantic and that there is really no issue 
worth fighting about. There is no apparent reason, 
except its declining faith in the military resources of 
the Allies, why it should be expressing to-day opinions 
different from those it expressed a year or two years 
ago; and when the truth about the military situation 
becomes more obvious, it is quite possible that we 
shall see something of a revival of its original sentiments. 
The phenomenon is quite typical of neutral opinion 
and deserves to be carefully noted. 


* * 3 


The latest suggestion put forward by the weekly 
organ of the New York “ intellectuals” is that 


‘* the guarantees [for future peace] must be established before the 
bargaining over territory can be undertaken with moderation and a 
sense of safety. To suggest a settlement first and the organisation of 
peace afterwards is to put the cart before the horse. For without the 
assurance that a safer Europe has been created . . . the Allies will be 
compelled to regard every territorial question in relation to the balance 
of power, and on that basis no negotiation is possible to-day.” 

On the plane of abstract ideas this argument is incon- 
trovertible, but it is a counsel of perfection. If adequate 
“* guarantees,”’ independent of territorial arrangements, 
were obtainable, then clearly they ought to take first 
place, since, as the New Republic writer recognises, the 
organisation of future security is the primary object of 
the Allies. But such absolute guarantees are not 
conceivable. The suggestion the writer makes is that 
Mr. Wilson has offered “‘ to pledge all our strength to 
make these guarantees binding’; and that the Allies 
ought to be satisfied with that. What he does not 
realise is that the value of American strength—assuming 
that Mr. Wilson is empowered to pledge it—depends 


on circumstances. 
co ord 2k 


The Allies, much as they may welcome such a pledge, 
cannot be satisfied with it for the simple reason that 
under given conditions it would be worthless; more 
inadequate, indeed, to give security to Europe than the 
pledge of an even stronger Power—the British Empire— 
has been to save Belgium. For the British Empire 
will yet make its pledge good. But what could America, 
even allied with ourselves and France, do to save 
Belgium in future, if the territorial arrangements at 
the end of this war are such as to permit the creation 
of a Central European Empire dominated by Prussia ? 
The subject of the future weight of America in Europe 
is too big to be discussed here. It raises a number of 


questions of American as well as European politics. 
We shall return to it. 


But in the meantime we may 


suggest that whilst the pledge offered by the President 
of the United States has great moral significance, 
marking a long step forward in the sphere of inter- 
national ethics, its practical importance as an immediate 
guarantee of security must depend upon the creation 
of conditions in which it can be effective. 


2% bs * 


Though they are attracting comparatively little 
attention at the moment, military operations are very 
far from being in abeyance. In the most important 
theatre, Rumania, the Germans are still advancing 
slowly towards their ostensible goal of the occupation 
of the whole of the country. Seven or eight hundred 
miles farther north, in the Riga district, it is the Russians 
who are attacking the Germans. Presumably they are 
taking advantage of the frostbound conditions, not to 
attempt a serious offensive so much as to harry the 
enemy—much as we harry him by “raids” on the 
Western front—and force him to maintain his forces at 
full strength. In Mesopotamia a further advance has 
been made this week towards Kut; and from Egypt a 
fresh victory is announced. These Asiatic “ side- 
shows ” may be of small importance in relation to the 
general issue of the war, but it has to be remembered 
that in these regions the “ war-map”’ will probably 
have a much closer connection with the ultimate settle- 
ment than it willin Europe. This is no doubt recognised 
on both sides, and if so, heavier fighting on the Turkish 
fronts is one of the obvious possibilities of the next 
few weeks. 
* * * 

There is still a good deal of mystery surrounding the 
changes in the Austrian Government. The fall of Count 
Tisza, the Hungarian Premier, is now stated to be 
imminent, and when he goes Prussia will have lost one 
of her ablest and surest instruments in the Dual 
Monarchy. It is necessary, however, to be very cautious 
in drawing conclusions from these events. It may be 
true that the new Emperor is making a real stand 
against German influence, and intends by changing his 
Ministers to regain the independence and rehabilitate 
the prestige of the House of the Hapsburgs as against 
the House of the Hohenzollerns. But it must be 
remembered that it is obviously to the advantage of both 
Empires at the present juncture to create in the outside 
world a belief that this is what is taking place. For 
the outside world is beginning to realise the meaning 
of ** Mittel Europa,” and that timely realisation is the 
most serious of the existing obstacles to the peace which 
is so urgently desired in Vienna and Berlin. If the 
coalition, economic and military, of Germany and 
Austria in the future could be made to appear sufficiently 
improbable, the aforesaid obstacle might be removed. 


* * % 


These suspicions may be unfounded; but such a 
manceuvre would be thoroughly characteristic of the 
outlook, at once narrow and far-seeing, of Viennese 
diplomacy. Moreover, the real nature of the Ministerial 
changes that are taking place is by no means un- 
ambiguous. Certainly Germany would lose an ally by 
the fall of Tisza, but she would perhaps gain an almost 
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equally useful one by the rise of Tisza’s chief opponent. 
And no one can say with confidence that the same is not 
true of the aristocratic “Czech” statesmen who have 
taken the place of Kérber and Burian as Austrian Prime 
Minister and Foreign Secretary. On the other hand, 
there is evidence which shows quite conclusively that 
both the economic and the military condition of the 
Austrian Empire are now literally desperate; and it 
follows that it is extremely desirable for Austria, by 
repudiating Prussia, to revive if possible those friendly 
sentiments towards herself which have traditionally 
existed, especially in Catholic quarters, in France and 
this country. But Austria’s repentance, genuine or not, 
has come too late. Her enemies are our allies, and their 
claims against her are founded on a just principle to 
which we are irretrievably committed. 


* * x 


In his dealings with the machinery of the British 
Constitution, Mr. Lloyd George proceeds from revolu- 
tion to revolution. After providing for regular minutes 
of Cabinet decisions, and the attendance of a confidential 
secretary, we have now the establishment of a Prime 
Minister’s Department, by which the Ministerial heads of 
the thirty or forty independent departments are to be 
kept in line. These Ministers will, it is understood, 
practically never meet as a whole. The chief of this or 
that department will occasionally be asked to confer 
with the Cabinet. This or that important personality 
will be seen by the Prime Minister. The inter-depart- 
mental rivalries and clashings, which have caused so 
much trouble, are to be obviated and smoothed out by 
the tactful officials of the new Prime Minister's Depart- 
ment, who will see to the execution of Cabinet policy 
and keep an eye on departmental administration. All 
this is revolutionary, but, as it seems to us, beneficent, 
and we hope the Prime Minister’s Department will be a 
permanency. It has been a grave defect for a couple 
of decades that the Prime Minister and the Cabinet have 
wielded too little authority over administration, and 
the separate Ministers too much. But it will be inter- 
esting to see what happens to the theory of collective 
responsibility of the whole Ministry for the policy 
adopted by each member of it. 


* ok %K 


Events appear to have been moving rapidly in 
Australia since the defeat of the proposal for conscription. 
The chief Labour organisations have literally swept 
their movement “ clean” of every leader favourable to 
conscription, including of course the Prime Minister, Mr. 
Hughes, who was formally expelled. Mr. Hughes, left 
with only a small remnant of his own party, remains in 
office by means of a temporary alliance with the Liberals. 
Attempts to convert this alliance into a more or less 
permanent “* National” party, however, have failed, 
Owing apparently to Mr. Hughes’ hesitation to commit 
himself irrevocably to the abandonment of “ Labour.” 
Mr. Cook, the Liberal leader, is prepared to act with Mr. 
Hughes in existing circumstances, but is not prepared 
to face a General Election by his side on terms which 
would leave Mr. Hughes free to throw him over at the 
end of the war. It appears to be generally agreed that 





if an election comes with matters on their present 
footing, Mr. Hughes and his small “ National Labour ”’ 
group will be wiped out. With a tenure of office so 
precarious it is not surprising that Mr. Hughes should 
have decided—so it is stated—not to come to Europe 
as Australia’s representative at the forthcoming Imperial 


War Conference. 
a ok 


In order to prevent employers from taking advantage 
of the “ cheap labour” of partially disabled pensioned 
soldiers and sailors, the Board of Trade is now 
setting up in the twenty largest towns of the United 
Kingdom “ Advisory Wages Boards,’’ consisting of an 
independent chairman, one local employer and one local 
workman (each to be drawn from a panel prepared by 
the Board of Trade), and (as assessors only) three 
members of the Local War Pensions Committee. Any 
workman or employer in the district may apply to the 
Board to “ advise ’’ what should be the wage for any 
disabled man, having regard (i) to the current rate 
for similar work; (ii) to the capacity of the disabled 
man; but not (iii) to any pension to which he may 
be entitled. It is not clear whether the application 
must necessarily be that of the disabled man himself, 
or his employer. The official Memorandum says dis- 
tinctly that application may be made by “ any work- 
man or employer in the district’; and this is plainly 
necessary, as it is very largely the other workmen and 
the other employers who have an interest in preventing 
the exploitation of the disabled for the degradation of 
the Standard Rate. We suggest to the Trade Unions 
that they should obtain a clear ruling on this point. 
It will be for them, first to see that the panels of 
workmen in each district are properly constituted, and 
then to arrange that application is made to the Board 
in respect of every case in which there is reason to fear 
that use is being made of a disabled man to get labour 
below the local Trade Union Rate; and a Trade Union 
official should appear as representing the applicant. 


“ee 


* x * 


An Irish correspondent writes :—It was alleged at 
the outbreak of the war that Ireland had become a 
“free and independent partner” in the Empire like 
Canada or Australia, but those days are now far off, 
and the absence of an Irish representative for the coming 
Imperial War Conference passes unnoticed. Never- 
theless, the suggestion that the Conference may “ deal” 
with Ireland has been welcomed in some quarters here. 
The Times, however, points out that the Colonial 
Premiers cannot alter “‘ facts ""—i.e., cannot alter the 
English position, which has lately been made quite clear 
by Mr. Duke. Irishmen can have “local government”’ 
for the twenty-six counties any time they like for the 
asking. Nor is there any insistence on “ partition ” ; 
local government will be extended to the whole of 
Ireland, once “ Ulster’ consents. In neither case 
would Ireland be represented at Imperial Conferences. 
To Irishmen who recall the English origin of the Ulster 
difficulty, words like these sound cruelly ironical. The 
trouble is that, owing to internal dissensions among 
Nationalists, no answer back exactly defining the Irish 
position can be given. 
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THE ALLIES AND GREECE 


REECE has been the recipient of so many 
(5 Notes and ultimatums from the Allies that the 
public might be pardoned for taking only a 
tepid interest in the ultimatum delivered last Monday. 
Nevertheless, this step, which seems to have resulted 
directly from the Rome Conference, marked a new stage 
in the Allies’ attitude. Beyond the expiry of the ulti- 
matum lay the alternative of war, and of war in which 
for the first time the whole of the four principal Allies 
were ready to act together against King Constantine. 
The latest news—not yet official—is that the ultimatum 
has been unconditionally accepted, and that its terms, 
including the transfer of the whole of the Greek army 
to the south of the isthmus of Corinth are to be carried 
out within a fortnight. If there is any truth in the 
reports as to the reinforcement of the Bulgar armies 
opposed to General Sarrail, the acceptance has come 
only just in time. 

It would be tedious to go back in detail over the 
whole of the Allies’ dealings with Greece. The point 
which has puzzled the man in the London or Paris 
street ever since she defaulted to the Serbian Treaty 
has been: Why did not the Allies deal summarily with 
King Constantine? Down to the Bulgar invasion of 
Greek Macedonia the chief reason was presumably 
military. Till then, war between the Allies and the 
King would have meant war between them and the 
Greek nation. The partisans of M. Venizelos could no 
more have prevented that at Athens than those of Mr. 
Danev and Mr. Geshov had prevented a similar result 
at Sofia. Indeed, King Constantine was in a much 
stronger position than King Ferdinand ; for throughout 
Old Greece he had an unrivalled personal popularity, 
and no disaster stood on record against him like 
Ferdinand’s in the second Balkan War. The Allies 
had therefore to temporise, unless they wished a new 
army of perhaps 400,000 men to be cast into the scale 
against them. They had only one weapon for bringing 
pressure to bear, the blockade; and that was far from 
being a perfect one, since until last autumn communica- 
tions remained open between Athens and the enemy 
through the centre of the peninsula. 

Under such conditions the most that the Allies at- 
tempted was to secure their own safety and freedom of 
action in the Salonica position itself; to which end they 
effected by degrees the expulsion of spies and the re- 
moval of Greek troops from the neighbourhood, and a 
fairly complete control over it as a military zone. It 
was the invasion of Greek Macedonia by the Bulgars 
that enabled and compelled us to take further steps. The 
complicity of King Constantine’s Government in it, cul- 
minating in the surrender of the Kavalla army corps, 
was too much for a large section of the King’s own 
subjects. The movement which began with the revolu- 
tion at Salonica and led up to the formation of the 
Venizelist Provisional Government, gave the Allies for 
the first time the nucleus of an organised physical 
support within Greece itself. But the immediate 
strength of this support was not so considerable as 
might have been hoped. Apart from its very small 
core of gendarmes and_ seceded regiments, the 





Venizelist “‘army” had neither rifles nor uniforms, 
guns nor transport, officers nor organisation. Virtually 
the whole fighting framework of the Greek Army 
remained with King Constantine, as, it must be observed, 
did the great mass of the population of Old Greece. 
If the Allies had taken the advice of their fire-eating 
newspapers and recognised the Venizelist Government 
in its earliest days, the result would have been a civil 
war between Royalists and Venizelists, in which nearly 
all the fighting on behalf of the latter would have had 
to be done by the Allied troops. Engaged as General 
Sarrail was along his whole front in critical operations 
against Bulgars and Germans, it would have been the 
height of folly to throw this new task on him. At the 
same time, having regard to the dangers of the Bulgar 
advance and the complicity shown by the Greek King 
in surrendering forts, guns and men to the enemy, we 
were both obliged and entitled to increase our pressure 
upon him. 

At first there were still hopes—shared by M. Venizelos 
—that the necessary changes might be achieved in a 
constitutional way. Hence the summer ultimatum, 
which demanded the dismissal of the Skoloudis Ministry, 
the demobilisation of the Army, and the holding of 
genuine elections. This was accepted by the King, but 
only in its initial stages was the arrangement carried out 
in good faith. The early autumn saw the arrival of 
the Allied Fleet before Athens, and a series of demands 
—the expulsion of enemy agents, the imposition of post, 
railway, and police controls, the surrender of the Greek 
Fleet, and the expulsion of the enemy diplomatists— 
were enforced, some with and some without the assent 
of the King’s Government. The ultimatum, which 
expired on December Ist, concerned the surrender of a 
portion of the Greek artillery, to balance the large por- 
tion surrendered to the Bulgars. The demand was 
justified ; but those who put it forward can be fairly 
blamed for not having decided in advance any course 
either of military or of diplomatic conduct for enforcing 
it in the event of its being refused. It was refused ; the 
Allies on December Ist landed some tiny detachments as 
a nominal show of force; these detachments were 
treacherously attacked and overpowered; and there- 
upon the Allies appeared in the distressing posture of 
having no immediate rejoinder. It is true they reim- 
posed the blockade ; but it was not till December 14th 
that they formulated an interim ultimatum, limited to 
military topics and devised to prevent the King from 
using the interval for military preparations. Their more 
definitive Note was not served on the Greek Government 
till December 31st, and even then it had only the partial 
concurrence of the Italian Government. We can but 
surmise the diplomatic reasons for this long delay, but 
they must have been substantial ; and it is matter for 
much satisfaction that the Rome Conference seems to 
have cleared them away. 

Such being in outline the sequence of events, one or 
two comments may be ventured on it. In the first place, 
there does not seem any reason to suppose that King 
Constantine has been helped by dynastic influence 
exerted on his behalf by Royal personages in London or 
Petrograd. The theory was freely invented by the man 
in the street to explain the early stages of a mysterious 
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inaction, whose real explanation, the military one, could 
not at the time be communicated to him. Similar and 
equally groundless fictions circulated in Paris; though 
there, since there was no dynasty to attach them to, the 
genius loci attached them to a “ lady in the ease.” 
If there have been obstructive tendencies at work, they 
have been of a different kind. Almost the whole of the 
Greek external debt is owned in France ; and this may 
well have influenced the French Government in its 
undoubted reluctance to sanction strong measures during 
the penultimate stages. After France had come round 
there was dissent, till the Rome Conference, on the side 
of Italy. Its probable motive is not difficult to guess. 
The Philhellenes have been urging us to deal speedily with 
King Constantine and restore Venizelos to the control of 
Greece, in order that Greece’s name might be rehabili- 
tated and her claims get some recognition in the event of 
an Allied victory. Italy, which is not Philhellene and does 
not want Greek claims recognised, but sees in them the 
rivals at many points to her own, would from this 
opposite standpoint be led naturally to favour an opposite 
policy. Ifher opposition has been overcome at the Rome 
Conference, we may presume that she has received 
assurances safeguarding her own principal claims. 

A last point worth considering is the extent to which 
the faults (as the Allies regard them) of King Con- 
stantine of Greece and King Ferdinand of Bulgaria 
may be regarded as faults of kingship, to be remedied, 
so far as those countries are concerned, by setting up 
republics in them. We have naturally no prejudice 
against either a Greek or a Bulgarian Republic; but 
we doubt whether either would prove much more 
democratic than what it replaced. The real trouble 
in Greece is not the strength of the King but the weak- 
ness of the people. There is not yet in the country any 
solid tradition or habit or instinct of law-abiding consti- 
tutional democracy; and for such a defect no quick 
paper remedy can do much. It is probably true that 
in 1915 M. Venizelos had with him the majority of the 
Greek masses—the people who had votes and little 
else. But such people had never been the real holders of 
power in Greece ; nor would they be under a republic. 
If the King gave place to a President, the latter would, 
in the nature of the case, follow South American rather 
than Parisian models. He might, of course, be a 
philosopher-autocrat, a Venizelos ; but it is at least as 
likely that he would be a Castro or a Villa, or (to go no 
further afield than Greece’s own modern republican 
history) a Capodistria. The one generic difference 
between Presidents of this type and Kings of Constan- 
tine’s type is that their rule is less permanent ; civil war 
and bloodshed are commoner ; good and bad rulers alike 
are more easily displaced, and have more visibly and nor- 
mally to rest their power upon bribery or military force. 
For this reason the peace-desiring sentiment of men, which 
lies at the basis of every State’s existence, often leads 
peoples at such a stage of development to prefer a 
monarchical to a republican Constitution. M. Venizelos 
himself has expressed this preference strongly. Where 
it exists and is genuine, it seems to us that it would be 
a mistake in the name of the old-fashioned dogmatic 
Republicanism to force on a people a Constitution for 
which they felt themselves unripe. 


THE SINEWS OF WAR 


ERHAPS the most significant feature of the 
greatest of all War Loans is the popularity of 
the appeal. A hundred years ago and more, 

when Pitt had to raise millions for the war against 
Napoleon, he used to summon a dozen financiers to the 
Treasury and agree with them the price at which they 
would themselves supply the money. To-day Mr. Bonar 
Law goes beyond the City, beyond the bankers through- 
out the country, beyond even the wealthy ; and appeals 
direct to every man, woman or child who has £5 to 
invest. During the last two years we have already seen 
the number of holders of the National Debt increased to 
millions. The present appeal, which the newspapers and 
various local organisations wil] carry into every corner 
of the land, may possibly double the total figure. This 
widely diffused holding of the debt will not, as is some- 
times absurdly suggested, make identical the pecuniary 
interests of rich and poor. It will not change by one iota 
the present extraordinarily inequitable class distribution 
of wealth or of income. It will not even add more than 
a tiny fraction to the amount realised by the loan, which 
will necessarily be subscribed, so far as nine-tenths of 
the sum is concerned, by the propertied and _profit- 
making classes. But the wide diffusion will open up to 
a large proportion of the wage-earners and their wives a 
new channel for the investment of their savings ; and 
it may incidentally do something to enlarge their minds 
on the economic nature of the transaction. 

The workmen will not fail to comment on the libe- 
rality of the terms offered to those who have money to 
invest. When the State is in need of labour for the 
Army, for munition-making, or for other indispensable 
industries, the Government has not shrunk (and Mr. 
Lloyd George has made it clear that he will in future 
hesitate even less) from simply “commandeering’’ the 
necessary number of men, without pretending to pay at 
the market rate, or to provide more than necessary sub- 
sistence for them and their families. When the Govern- 
ment required the American securities that lay in the 
safes of the wealthy, it did not take any such course, 
but compensated the holders for the temporary loan of 
their documents at a rate which surprised the City by its 
generous munificence. And now, when the Government 
needs all our savings, it does not simply take them at its 
own price, as it has taken the labour of those who have 
nothing but their Jabour, but tempts us voluntarily to 
invest by offering what has never been seen since the 
days of Pitt, a Five per Cent. British Government Bond 
considerably below par. In return for saving the 
country by risking his life, the demobilised but un- 
wounded soldier will find himself turned adrift to face a 
forgetful world with a shoddy suit of clothes and a 
gratuity of a five-pound note. In return for saving his 
country by making the safest investment in the world, 
the capitalist large or small will find himself possessed 
of a mortgage for ever on British wealth-production at 
a rate of interest unprecedented for a hundred years, and 
the prospect of being able, within a few years, to make a 
considerable profit on the sacrifice he has made on the 
altar of his country. 

Perhaps the Government could not to-day carry on 
war on terms less onerous to the nation. It is an inte- 
resting contrast that, whereas the conscription of labour 
has been effected without arousing more than an infini- 
tesimal pacifist movement, Mr. Bonar Law knows as 
well as Mr. McKenna did that the conscription of 
realised wealth on anything like parallel lines would 
stop the war in a week. With the present distribution 
of property, under which nine-tenths of the wealth 
belongs to one-tenth of the population—with the result 
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that four-fifths of the people have to content themselves 
with one-third of the annual product, whilst two-thirds 
of the National Dividend is taken by one-fifth of the 
population—the possible margin of saving is as un- 
equally distributed as the wealth; and Governments 
have to go for their ways and means chiefly to the pluto- 
cratic minority and those who act for them. That is 
why we are paying for this war, in the main, as we have 
paid for war for the last couple of centuries, namely by 
mortgaging our future production for the benefit of those 
who can afford to lend money to the Government. The 
practicable alternative of temporarily sequestering 
everybody’s unearned income ; employing every capable 
person for the duration of the war at the pay of the 
various Army ranks; and issuing Maintenance Allow- 
ances to all non-producers—which is the purpose of the 
measure which Mr. W. C. Anderson, M.P., on behalf of 
the Independent Labour Party and the Socialists gene- 
rally, tries vainly to bring before the House of Commons 
—is to that assembly simply unthinkable. But it is the 
course which the instructed economist, if he could free 
himself from his capitalist prejudices, and advised 
according to the dictates of his science, would declare to 
be the only economical one. 

It is interesting to speculate on the way in which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer a hundred years hence will 
find the sinews of war, if the world is so foolish in the 
twenty-first century as still to indulge in wars. We 
shall, it may be presumed, have learnt the lessons of 
Political Economy ; and, despite such rich men as may 
still survive among us, we shall have become accus- 
tomed to the idea of Equality of Sacrifice. The whole 
nation, not merely a selected class, age and sex, will be 
mobilised for war. Every able-bodied person, whether 
or not previously directly engaged in a public service, 
will clearly pass automatically into the service of the 
Government, and be immediately assigned, with due 
regard for his aptitudes (and also, let us hope, for his 
conscientious repugnances), his or her appropriate 
share, at prescribed rates of pay and family Separation 
Allowances, in the gigantic task to which all the energies 
of the nation will be bent. Equally clearly, the Govern- 
ment will lay hands instantly on all incomes, substituting 
Maintenance Allowances on a prescribed scale to all 
who are too young, too ill or too old to work for the 
State. The whole of the material resources of the 
country, land, ships, coal, cattle, machinery, and 
stocks of every kind, would, without any profiteering 
whatsoever, be similarly marshalled in the common 
service. Short of this complete mobilisation of all its 
available forces, no nation will dare to stop. Beyond 
these resources no Government could possibly go. When 
peace was restored the nation would find itself the 
richer for its experience—we need not here discuss what 
are the good effects of the terrible experience of war, and 
what are the bad—and the poorer for all the material 
things blown to bits, and for all the productive citizens 
killed or maimed or diseased. But it would find itself 
charged with no burdensome heritage of debt ; and once 
the war was over, its whole population could set itself to 
restore what had been destroyed without paying a single 
penny of interest to support in idleness a mortgagee 
class. For that, the most economical way of carrying 
on war, as it is the most effective, no civilised nation is 
yet prepared, because nowhere is the governing class 
willing honestly to accept Equality of Sacrifice, and 
nowhere is the electorate sufficiently educated in eco- 
nomics and politics to insist on it. 

So far, indeed, are we at present from the idea of 
Equality of Sacrifice that we cannot maintain even 
Equality of Taxation! Mr. Bonar Law has seemingly 
been driven, against his own will and against the very 





emphatic advice of the Inland Revenue officials, to offer 
to the investor the boon of exemption from Income Tax 
on his investment. This is, we venture to say, a very 
evil precedent. ‘The present offer is, indeed, so fenced 
about and limited as to be comparatively innocuous. 
The capitalist who seeks this exemption must accept a 
rate of interest only three-quarters of that paid on the 
taxable part of the issue, a deduction which happens to 
be exactly equivalent to the Income Tax for the present 
year on incomes over £2,500 a year. Thus, the man with 
an income of more than £2,500 a year will be allowed to 
insure himself, so far as this portion of his investments 
is concerned, against any increase in the Income Tax, at 
the cost of forgoing any reduction of it. Will any rich 
man accept this offer? It is an interesting speculation. 
It is assumed that the tax-free portion of his income, 
which would not be deducted from his total income in 
order to make him entitled to an abatement or to the 
benefit of a lower rate of tax, will equally not be de- 
ductible when returning his total income for Supertax— 
and it is not clear whether any guarantee is given to him 
against an increase in Supertax. Nor is the possibility 
of a continuance, in some form, of the Excess Profits 
Tax altogether to be ignored. It is therefore doubtful 
whether many out of the quarter of a million possessors 
of £2,500 a year will ask for “‘tax compounded”’ stock. 
The two million or more Income Tax payers with 
incomes below £2,500 should be strongly advised not to 
do so. They pay at lower rates than five shillings in the 
pound now, and they are not likely to be deprived of 
this privilege of the lower rate. It would certainly be 
imprudent of them to fasten on themselves for ever the 
burden of a five-shillings Income Tax merely to save 
themselves from having to claim repayment. It is to be 
feared that not a few people of modest incomes may be 
taken in by this delusive offer. 

There is another point at which persons of humble 
means may suffer loss from lack of advice. Of the two 
hundred and fifty millions sterling now lent to the 
Government at only 2} per cent. in the Post Office and 
Trustee Savings Banks, only a small portion is deposited 
for a short period. The great bulk of these savings 
remains permanently invested in the deposit, and might 
just as well be enjoying the five per cent. interest that 
the Government allows to other classes who lend it 
money. Every person who has more than a small sum 
in the Savings Bank—every depositor whose deposit 
includes a portion not likely to be withdrawn—should 
be advised to convert his 2} per cent. interest into 5 
per cent. by applying for a portion of the new loan, and 
paying up in full out of his Savings Bank balance. This 
will not help the Government with new money, but this 
is also a conversion loan, and there is no reason why the 
Government should not pay to the humbler classes who 
are lending it two hundred and fifty millions as good a 
rate of interest as it does to the financiers who have been 
buying Treasury Bills. 

We have so far said nothing about the patriotic duty 
of subscribing every available penny of our savings. 
One is inclined perhaps to take it for granted that every- 
one realises this duty as clearly as they can be made to 
realise it without some such system of personal can- 
vassing as has been frequently advocated in_ these 
columns and elsewhere. That there is a great deal of 
room for more saving is obvious to everyone who knows 
anything of the “record” prosperity that is now being 
enjoyed by the theatres and the great shops of London. 
The nation has got to make the loan the biggest figure 
of all time; and we have not the least doubt that it 
will do so. It is in every sense the most profitable way 
of helping alike the “ brave boys at the front ” and the 
conclusion of a lasting peace. 
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CHINESE LABOUR IN FRANCE 
[FROM A CHINESE CORRESPONDENT. } 


OT long ago, when I was in Paris, I was authorised 
N by the French War Office to visit certain factories 
where Chinese labourers are employed in engineer- 
ing work. The Chinese have been employed in several 
foreign countries in the past—in California, in Australia, 
in the West Indies, and in South Africa; but the only 
instance (since 1866) which is parallel to the experiment 
in France is that of the Transvaal. In the other countries 
named the Chinese went there as free labourers to seek 
for employment at their own discretion. They were under 
the care of certain syndicates, but no contract was signed 
before they left China. In the case of the Transvaal, the 
Asiatic labourers were imported under contract, a convention 
was signed between Britain and China for their protection, 
and regulations were imposed to make such protection 
effective. 

The introduction of the Chinese into France this year 
was also associated with an elaborate contract, but no 
diplomatic convention was possible. China is neutral in 
this war, and being anxious to conform to a neutral’s duty 
she did not see her way to sign a convention. Private 
citizens can export goods or render service to any belligerent 
country, but encouragement or sanction on the part of 
a Government would be unneutral. Nevertheless, the 
Peking Government cannot evade its duty of looking 
after the welfare of its subjects, while it would become a 
serious matter if they were absorbed into the fighting force 
of France. Hence the first article of the contract signed 
between the French Labour Commissioner in Peking 
and the Jabourer provides that the labour recruited 
shall, under no circumstances, participate in any military 
operations, and shall only be employed in the execution 
of public or private industrial or agricultural work in 
France, in Algiers, or in Morocco. For the rigorous observa- 
tion of this clause the French Minister in Peking is made 
responsible. 

The contract is valid for five years, but at the end of the 
third year the French Commission for Recruiting Manual 
Labour may put an end to the engagement. On the other 
hand, the labourer may, if he wishes, stay in France or 
in her Colonies after the expiry of his contract without 
limit ; the stay does not deprive him of the right to free 
shipment when he ultimately seeks to return. The period 
of five years begins from the day of embarkation from 
China, but does not include the time required for his return 
voyage. The labourers are divided into two classes—skilled 
and unskilled. For the former the daily wage is 1 franc 
50 centimes, and for the latter 1 france 25 centimes. For 
both the maximum number of working hours is ten per 
day. In addition to these daily wages every unskilled 
labourer receives 85 francs per month for his family or 
dependents and every skilled labourer 40 francs. These 
family allowances are paid in China through a syndicate, 
while the daily wages are paid directly to the employees. 
After the first year the wages of the skilled labourers may 
be increased if they have improved in the qualities required 
for their profession; on the other hand, those who, after 
a month’s trial, are not up to the standard are no longer 
to be employed as skilled labour and are to be paid on 
the scale of their unskilled colleagues. Wages are, of 
course, only paid during the time actually at work and 
during the voyage to France. On holidays only a daily 
compensation of 50 centimes is given. 

The wages may not be tempting, but one must consider 
that food, lodging, and clothing are also provided for the 
labourers free of charge. The contract fixes the daily 


amount of ration allowed to each. It is to be 100 grammes 
of rice, 1,000 grammes of wheat, 180 grammes of meat, 
230 grammes of vegetables, 15 grammes of tea, 15 grammes 
of lard, and 45 grammes of salt. Cooking, eating utensils, 
and fuel are to be given on the labourer’s demand. In 
the Paper Mill of Nanterre and in the Ponderie du Bouchet 
—which I have visited—the ration supplied was not only more 
than the amount here specified, but the interpreters (French 
and Chinese) in charge of the groups of Chinese workmen 
could apply for a greater variety of meat, fish, or vegetables 
in greater quantity so long as it is within a reasonable 
limit. I saw the kitchen and I saw the labourers at dinner ; 
in fact, I dined amongst them. Meat was provided for 
every meal on four or five days in the week, fish being given 
as a change on one or two days. One or two of the labourers 
acted exclusively as the cooks, cooking rice and meat in 
the Chinese way. French bread was so much appreciated 
that some of the workmen ate less rice, and all seemed 
to enjoy their meals very much. One thing they 
complained about was that they had no chopsticks, but 
after a few days they were quite used to knives and 
forks. 

Beds were set up in a hall, where all slept together. 
When I was there some complained that they were cold. 
But the interpreters—who are the medium between the 
employers and the workmen—were to notify the former 
to this effect, and I hope more blankets have been given 
in this intensely cold winter. The French Government has 
given evidence of being sincerely concerned for the welfare 
of the Chinese. October 10th was the National Féte of 
China, and an Order (which I saw) was issued by the 
authorities to all the employers to the effect that that 
day should be a holiday for all the Chinese, and that special 
privileges should be given. So far as I know, those employed 
in the Pouderie du Bouchet got extra pay to the amount 
of 3 frances for that day—which was to be spent in a trip 
to Paris. Early that morning I met them in the Gare de 
Lyons, and later saw them thronging the Place de la 
Bastille. 

The Chinese of the intellectual class in France pressed 
on the French Government to give the labourers technical 
education. China is in need of engineers and skilled 
labourers, and factories like those in which the immigrants 
are employed in France are good fields for training them. 
The five thousand Chinese in France to-day should not 
only earn 2 or 8 franes a day, but should, on their return, 
take back some technical knowledge for the industrial 
development of their own country. The opportunity is 
the more valuable in a few cases, inasmuch as some of 
the labourers have already been trained in some modern 
factories in China. The French Government has been 
requested to give them facilities for education. The first 
step towards this is to teach them French and also the 
Chinese written language. General education in history 
and science may also be necessary for training their minds, 
and technical details may be taught in the second or third 
year. Thisscheme, having been supported bymany Members 
of the French Chamber and Senate, and approved by the 
War Office, has already been put into practice. I saw 
for myself interpreters teaching French spelling and Chinese 
characters. 

I was told that, apart from the five thousand Chinese 
workmen who are already in France, twenty thousand more 
are coming. In war time, at any rate, there is no question of 
conflict with French labour. On the part of the Chinese 
I seize the opportunity to say that we are glad to be of use 
to the Allies, and we hope that the French industrial 
education will be beneficial for the industrialisation of our 


own land. 


8. G. C. 
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ON GOING A RAILWAY JOURNEY 


N unhappy result of the discouragement of 
railway travel is that one feels oneself more 


of a prisoner than one used to do. Very few 
people are so desperately devoted to London, or to 
any big city, that they never want to get out of it. 
Socrates, they say, |loved ‘Athens so excessively that 
he hated the sight of trees as something un-Athenian. 
But then Athens was merely the perfection of a seaside 
village. It was no monstrous growth devouring hill 
and plain and river such as the London which Cobbett 
sneered at as “the wen.” If London seemed abomin- 
able to Cobbett a hundred years ago, how vastly more 
abominable it would have seemed to him to-day! 
Then he could escape from it on horseback. He could 
escape from it even on foot. He had only to go as far 
as Hampstead to see spread out before him the old 
world of the fields. Even now one gets a prospect of 
fields from Hampstead, but fields how changed! They 
are fields enslaved, fields at the mercy of the auctioneer’s 
hammer, less fields than building-plots. Everywhere 
one looks are the red villa and the red terrace, like 
outposts of the swarm of London. London, indeed, 
has settled upon the country, eating up every green 
thing as thoroughly as any swarm of locusts could do. 
No, not quite so enadiby. London has marked off 
a number of green spaces as exempt from the general 
devastation. She has railed off a few parks and chased 
the builders away from a few commons, and so has 
preserved here and there a microcosm of the country 
in which we may play at the lives of our ancestors by 
pool and tree. There it is that men ride and fish and 
swim in forgetfulness of the streets. Had Cobbett 
been living to-day and owned a horse, he would prob- 
ably have ridden no further than Rotten Row in his 
protest against London. Or he would have sold his 
horse and bought a motor-bicycle. He could hardly 
have endured the slow plodding of a horse along miles 
of suburban streets as a first chapter of his escape out 
of London into England. 

It is on railway trains that most of us in modern 
times have periodically escaped from London. The 
feeling that such a means of escape was always there 
did much to prevent us from sinking into the depression 
of an internment camp. We knew at least that the 
gates were not closed. Hills and the sea were not out 
of bounds. One could leave one’s citizenship a hundred 
years behind one for half-a-crown. The railway station 
was the opening of a picture-book. Not that it looked 
like a picture-book. On the contrary, it was usually 
built in a part of the town that had the air of an im- 
mense prison-yard without its orderliness. But it 
was at any rate the place of our gaol-delivery from 
citizenship, and as a consequence lay under the charm 
of a benediction. Because of this one accepted the 
discomforts of the place almost philosophically. One 
even refrained from murdering the passenger who 
thrust his face into the little window of the booking- 
office and held up the queue while he asked questions 
or argued about his change. We have often wondered 
at the flustered pugnacity of human beings in railway 
stations. There is a very large proportion of them 
who get strangely excited about their tickets, their 
luggage, their platform, their seats on the train, 
and indeed upon whom the peace of security does not 
fall until the train begins to move out of the station. 
They move like trapped creatures as though they sus- 
pected there was a conspiracy not to let them get 
away. They have a timid, combative look as they 
push forward in the queue for their tickets. They 


can hardly buy a paper at the bookstall without"excite- 
ment, 


When the train arrives they scramble in at 





the carriage doors with a grim air of “ Devil take the 
hindmost.” Then they begin to bestow their baggage 
in the heights and hollows of the carriage. They 
threaten one’s head with a huge bag perilously perched 
in the rack above it, and other bags, boxes and baskets 
are pushed with the mitigation of an apology among 
their neighbours’ discomfortable legs. One cannot 
conceive anything less like a prelude to rural peace 
than the first stage of a journey as a third-class passenger 
on a crowded train. And yet, if one succeeds in getting 
a seat, one has at least the bliss of expectation as the 
train moves out from the platform. Even the vista 
of gloomy walls and arches along which the train at 
first passes has no depression for the imagination. 
This is followed for a mile or two by the melancholy 
backs of houses—houses acquainted with smoke—and 
gradually the backyards of houses give place to little 
back gardens, all disreputable with the washing of the 
poor. Whatever may be said in favour of the country 
as seen from the train, there is almost nothing to be 
said in favour of a great city seen from a train. Never 
does a city look a greater slattern. The very ropes 
on which the washing is hung are begrimed. The 
washing itself looks odious, as though it were a symbol 
of untidiness instead of cleanliness. One is never 
quite so convinced of the unutterable ugliness of towns 
as when one sees from a train a district of little yards 
and gardens hung with the flapping bunting of washer- 
women. It is something hidden from common eyes. 
In the streets even the meanest houses attempt to 
confront the world with a dull dignity. Here every- 
thing is like a dress unbuttoned down the back. One 
feels sorry for the depressed-looking hens that have 
to scratch a living in surroundings so suggestive of 
dearth and drabness. The eye turns with relief even 
to the great red gasometers which are so common a 
feature of the railwayside landscape. All the gasworks 
of England, we fancy, must be visible from trains. 
They all look the same. The only difference between 
one and another of them is a temporary difference of 
elevation. It is reported on indisputable authority 
that these great boilers, sightless and soulless though 
they are, have nevertheless the gift of motion. Yet 
who has ever seen one rise or fall ? 

It is seldom many minutes, however, before the 
world of backyards and gasworks and chimneys begins 
to give place to intervals of green. A shabby green 
begins to appear on the railway embankments, and 
shabby fields now separate the line from rows of work- 
men’s dwellings. Old horses, horses too old to run 
away, horses that one would never see in the real 
country, crop the discoloured grass. In winter they 
have a hungry and unshorn look. They are heavy- 
spirited as asses. Then come fields derelict and under 
floods, with the mark of the plough on scarcely any 
of them. One would imagine that the chief industry 
of English farmers was the advertisement of lung tonics 
and liver pills. But one soon learns to make allow- 
ances for the medicinal notice boards that salute one 
all along the way. One ceases almost to be aware of 
them except those that tell how many miles one 1s 
from London. The country has opened out by now. 
One begins to breathe freely, unless an old gentleman 
with a cough has insisted on shutting the window. 
The telegraph wires begin to swing up and down as 
they did when one was a child. One remembers how 
one used to sit and puzzle one’s head over the mystery 
of those long waves of black lines that would be sud- 
denly interrupted, as if with a click, at every pole. 
One feels oneself superior to the child and begins 
to think out an explanation of the mystery, and one 
is startled to find that one has to give it up unexplained. 
This rather shocks one, for one cannot now take the 
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same prolonged pleasure in watching the strange 
up-and-down of the wires, like the sea seen through a 
port-hole on a stormy day. One feels that something 
has been lost beyond recovery. One listens to hear 
whether the wheels make a pleasant sound as they 
used to do. When one was young the wheels moved 
with the rhythm of hexameters. They no longer do 
so. One misses those pleasant dactyls. The roar of 
the modern train may betoken greater swiftness, but 
one pines for the old melody of the wheels so mono- 
tonous and so lulling. 

Luckily, one has still some capacity for excitement, 
as one learns, say, when the train passes Westbury. 
One would not for anything miss the immense figure 
of the white horse cut into the hillside. There is a 
satisfaction in seeing once more such an ancient land- 
mark. One feels that one is a traveller again. And 
who can come within sight of the sea without a brighten- 
ing of expectation ? Who can remember the book on 
his knee as the train passes a long beach with the little 
waves throwing themselves on it in white multitudes 
out of the immense blue of a windy sea? There is 
no peace for the traveller any more while the train is 
anywhere near the coast. He is on the look-out now 
for every bay that flashes for an instant in the distance, 
a mirror shining between headlands. He feels that 
the very earth is richer for such neighbourhood. The 
crows sail with a larger beat of the wing over the 
ploughed fields. The brown soil upturned to the sun 
gleams like a thing awakened. The trees rejoice in the 
bareness of winter as they did in the burden of summer 
and in the fires of autumn. One no longer resents the 
little towns by the way. They have now the welcome 
of romance. They are associated with liberty and 
wonder. One has entered by this time into the illusion 
of a new world. 

All the same, there are few people except children 
who enjoy a railway journey absolutely without relation 
to the end of the journey. No one would dream of 
inviting a friend to a ride on a railway train for pleasure 
as he would to a ride on a motor-car. Nearly all the 
pleasure of a railway journey is the pleasure of anticipa- 
tion—the anticipation of hilly roads between high 
hedges, of the smell of the fields, of the silent winter 
robin that accompanies one from thorn-bush to thorn- 
bush, of horses steaming and tense as they drag 
the plough across a sloping field, of the exhilaration of 
climbing to a height and seeing the world, of horizons 
changeable as one’s moods, of solitude with a lonely 
seagull hovering inquiringly over one in the wind, of 
the sea booming into the caves of the rocks, of new and 
simple faces weathermarked and friendly. Horace 
warned the men of his day that it was change of heart 
and not change of place that they needed, and that 
black care would dog them in their travels as in their 
homes ; and Emerson and other moralists have repeated 
the lesson for nearly two thousand years. But it is 
not quite true. To pass from the obsession of politics 
and money-making and cities into the atmosphere of 
the old world that existed before the European War, 
as it existed before Julius Cesar and will continue to 
exist after Mr. Lloyd George, is to repair in a measure 
one’s sense of proportion and to recover a certain 
fleeting peace in the presence of permanent things. 
The philosopher may be able to escape from the tem- 
ss to the permanent in a study, but most of us 
ove the countenance of change and must be forced by 
novelty of surroundings into seeing the world with a 
fresh eye. 

Not that we wish to exaggerate the results of railway 
travel. One is surprised that the results have not 
been far greater. One would have hoped that the 
steamboat and railway train would make the world 





one place to a degree that they have not yet succeeded 
in doing. The truth is, the modern hotel has done 
much to defeat the virtue of travel, and the tourist 
agencies have done more. They aim at enabling a 
man,'not to mingle freely with a strange nation, but to 
regard it as a spectacle in a theatre seen from a com- 
fortable place as separate from it as one’s own home is. 
The steam-engine, like the printing-press, can do nothing 
for the incurious and idle. At the same time, in spite 
of the incurious millions of travellers and readers, we 
cannot help believing that the democratisation of 
travel, like the democratisation of literature, has 
already done much to stir the general intelligence and 
to supplant prejudices and stupidities with sympathies. 
We may deplore the loss of a picturesqueness here and 
a queer interesting local life somewhere else. But we 
are needlessly pessimistic if we think that railways 
and steamships are reducing the world to one vast 
commonness. To put sympathies in the place of 
antipathies is to diminish commonness, not to extend 
it, and life, we may be sure, will continue to create 
beautiful forms while an honest man survives on the 
planet. Nor do we fear the dead hand of cosmo- 
politanism. Cosmopolitanism in the bad sense is im- 
possible, we fancy, until the climate of the world 
becomes uniform. . . . No, no; we bless the railway 
train with both hands. We realise what a blessed 
thing it is now that our right to travel has been 
suddenly questioned. 


WATCHING WOMEN’S POWERS 


ENTIMENTALITY is a good quality, and one 
S which we should all earnestly cultivate to temper 
a too-exuberant cynicism. But it has notoriously 

its ludicrous side, and this side swung disconcertingly into 
view when some of our most popular male writers were 
conducted over munition factories and afterwards wrote 
enthusiastic articles through which there ran as redundantly 
as the refrain of a Border ballad their wonder at the contrast 
between great, big, grimy, monstrous-looking machinery 
and the tripping, dainty femininity that controlled it. It 
was absurd, this astonishment. None of these literary 
gentlemen had turned a hair in pre-war days when aged 
women wore themselves out in washing clothes and cleaning 
offices, and younger women wielded heavy hammers at the 
chain forges at Cradley Heath, and thousands of young 
girls stood all day at their looms in the mills of Lancashire 
and Yorkshire, and most of the womenfolk of the “ hinds ” 
worked all the year round on the prosperous farms of the 
Scottish Lowlands. Besides, many of the processes in 
munition factories—even those which involve the strain 
of continuous standing—give to the worker an air as grace- 
fully feminine as do the long and elegant gestures of an 
idle woman drawing her needle through an embroidery 
frame. Improvements in machinery have been rapid 
since the war, new processes more fitted to feminine 


muscles have been continually introduced — not in- 
frequently, it is said, at the suggestion of quick- 


witted women employees themselves. And so, although 
the machine may be monstrous, the movements of the 
worker may be light and almost caressingly gentle. 
There may even be a beauty about her employment that 
almost conceals the real arduousness of her toil. One 
sees rows of girls sitting in wire-caged compartments piling 
up the little gleaming brass discs that form one of the 
fifteen parts of a fuse, and they look like a kindergarten 
class playing with counters, or like customers examining 
toys at some Christmas show in a West-end toyshop. 
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Or over the oily blackness of a heavy machine a girl appears 
to be scattering gold dust—cloud after cloud of it—as she 
carves off small rounds from a long block of brass and 
bores holes in them. Or in a room filled with steaming 
vats an ethereal-looking creature—for one can be a “ bit 
of fluff” in a factory as well as in Kensington if one happens 
to have the taste for it—moves from one to another with 
a long bunch of tiny, silvery-looking hemispheres dangling 
from a hook and washes them in one vat and then dips 
them into a copper-plating one till, against the bleak 
cleanliness of the walls, they look as bright and decorative 
as a bouquet of Cape gooseberries on a coster’s barrow. 

But this, possibly, is another of the ridiculous sides of 
sentimentality. One may be deceived by the cheerful 
appearance of these women, by the ease and swiftness 
with which they seem to do their work, by the apparent 
fitness and femininity of their employment, into thinking 
that factory work is especially suitable for them, and 
that the commotion made about the increased number of 
them in industry is all the idlest chatter. One hears them 
singing on their way to a meal in the canteen towards 
the end of a long shift, one hears them laughing uproariously 
as they eat, one sees them dancing and rioting in the recrea- 
tion room, one hears them singing and laughing again as 
they go back to their work. They seem so gay and happy 
that one may almost forget the problems that underlie 
their employment. Yet there are two things about them 
which drag one back to a wholesome cynicism. First, beneath 
the charming fitness of the mob-caps and overalls one 
frequently has glimpses of a complete unsuitability of boots. 
Second, a large majority of them—even girls who look 
scarcely more than sixteen—wear wedding-rings, The 
first fact reminds one that, although last winter the papers 
were full of advertisements of the expensive footwear 
which was said to be the only kind suitable for the 
adventurous Society women who worked in munitions 
factories for exhausting week-ends, there appears to be 
no kind of boot, stout and enduring and comfortable, 
which is easily attainable by the woman who works in 
the factory six days a week for a weekly wage of from 
twenty to twenty-five shillings, and is dependent upon it. 
The second fact compels one to bear in mind that most 
of these women are the wives of soldiers, and that, although 
they may have begun this work in the belief that it would 
be temporary, the future of many of them is likely to be 
one in which they must continue indefinitely in the labour 
market because their husbands have been killed or have 
returned from the war maimed or shell-shocked or otherwise 
shattered and permanently incapable of working. Army 
pensions go a very small way towards the maintenance of 
families of the skilled artisan class. 

Now, the question of the wages of these women is one 
outside the scope of this article, though the writer may 
perhaps point out the danger-signal contained in a remark 
made to her recently in a certain munitions factory. She 
was told that it was found unnecessary to pay piece rates, 
because the girls were so enthusiastic that their output 
was quite as good for a time rate. Also, that they were so 
contented that they appeared to take little interest in the 
efforts made to enrol them in trades unions. But at 
present there is a more pressing need to consider the 
likelihood of the lifelong employment of women in factories 
where formerly no women worked, and their fitness for a 
strenuousness of labour which, though it existed among 
them before the war, had not then the advantage of being 
considered in relation to women’s powers and from the 
standpoint of the common weal by trained investigators. 
The Social Welfare movement which flourished before the 
war in a small group of factories is now almost ubiquitous. 
It has departments in all the Government-controlled 





factories, and has established itself in headquarters at the 
Ministry of Munitions. It has almost attained to the dignity 
of a Department of State. It is a movement that has 
certain dangers—which need not be dwelt upon here— 
but also at least two very definite advantages. The 
Welfare departments of the factories are providing the 
women employees with a basis of health which enables 
them—for the first time—to show what healthy women 
are capable of doing in industry, and so establishing a 
claim to enter more skilled trades and secure higher wages. 
And they provide also supervisors and nurses who, in keeping 
watch over the work of the employees, are in a position to 
discover whether this claim has a permanent validity. 

These watchers are able to observe in which directions 
women show the greatest facility and skill. They notice, 
for instance, that although women often learn new processes 
very quickly and work with extraordinary rapidity and 
accuracy, usually producing an output larger than that 
of men, they are more liable than men to get “ fed up.” 
They will work steadily and accurately for months, and 
then abruptly lose interest, lose their tempers, ruin their 
work. They are frequently hysterical for no evident reason. 
Magnificently calm in the midst of an explosion, they will 
lose their heads completely when the danger is further 
away and uncertain; when, for instance, work has been 
stopped because there is a Zeppelin somewhere in the 
neighbourhood, and there is just one chance in a thousand 
that it may throw a bomb on the factory. True, they 
bear pain much better than do men; while men employees 
who have been injured will often faint in the surgery when 
a small cut is being bound up, the girls usually regard 
the treatment of their own damages with a placid curiosity. 
But it appears as though the idea that these girls must 
expect to spend most of their lives in industrial employments 
were as yet too new to have disciplined the uneven feminine 
temperament. Perhaps their interest in their work is broken 
by domestic worries, for most of them have left children 
at home to be cared for by grandparents or neighbours, 
and there is added to the stress of their weekly work the 
need to clean their homes and prepare food for the week 
on Sundays. Perhaps they are incorrigibly incapable of 
regarding the process of boring holes or gauging or varnishing 
as the chief end of existence. Perhaps the talents of the 
average woman remain even in war-time social rather than 
industrial. Or, on the other hand, it may be that their 
faultiness in the labour market is the result of a faulty 
education and the blunder of compelling women who have 
no talent for it to waste over domestic work time which 
should be devoted to learning a trade. ‘Though some of 
these women are, as has been said above, conspicuously 
inventive, there is a complaint that the majority of them 
work mechanically rather than intelligently, and do not 
desire, as do almost all boys when they begin work in a 
factory, to know precisely what part their own process 
plays in the construction of a shell. 

Now, all these deficiencies—and many of the reasons 
for them—come under the observation of the Welfare 
supervisors. The latter are able to advise the transfer of 
women from one process to another, to watch over their 
health, to discover whether there are physical or domestic 
explanations for a breakdown in efficiency. Thus, for the 
first time it is possible to have an extensive and systematic 
examination of the achievements of women in industry, 
and to discover whether it is likely to be to the advantage 
of employers to retain large numbers of them after the 
more immediate effects of the war have passed, and whether 
their retention is likely to be to the advantage of the women 
themselves. It should be possible also to find out for what 
length of time before the war, and in what industries, the 
older women have worked, and to judge to some extent, 
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from the effects of continuous employment on the middle- 
aged woman, whether lifelong immersion in industry 
tends to injure the feminine physique. On the decision of 
these questions the solution of many of our most difficult 
feminine problems depends, and the country will certainly 
expect an exhaustive report on the subject from the Welfare 
Department of the Ministry of Munitions when the war 
is ended. WwW. M. 


THE UTILISATION OF 
ATMOSPHERIC NITROGEN 
TT grave words recently uttered by the President 


of the Board of Agriculture have impressed the 

nation with the seriousness of the situation which 
has arisen in respect of the food supply, and more especially 
of the wheat supply of this country. In past years we 
had allowed ourselves to become more and more dependent 
for the supply of our staple foodstuff on the wheat-bearing 
lands of other countries, and we are consequently 
compelled, under the menace of dearth if not of famine, 
not only to enlarge the area of our wheat-producing lands, 
but also to increase the productiveness of the soil. A more 
intensive cultivation than has hitherto prevailed must 
be resorted to, and greatly increased quantities of suitable 
nitrogen compounds, without which the growth of vegetation 
is impossible, must be applied to the soil. Of such com- 
pounds we produce in this country practically only one— 
a most valuable one—ammonium sulphate, a by-product 
of the distillation of coal; and at the present time, when 
the outlook is so grave, we cannot but applaud the steps 
taken by the Government to secure the retention within 
our own borders of a sufficiency of this indispensable salt, 
by placing an embargo on its exportation. 

But if, in this time of war when our lines of communication 
with other countries are weakened, the need of an ample 
supply of nitrogen compounds is brought home to us with 
especial force, it must not be forgotten that, even in times 
of peace, the problem of the supply of such compounds is 
one of the greatest importance. Not only in agriculture, 
but in other directions also, the demand for compounds 
of nitrogen has been rapidly increasing. For the manu- 
facture of dynamite, gun-cutton, and all other explosives, 
as well as for the production of dyes, there is an ever- 
increasing demand for nitric acid and nitrates; for the 
manufacture of soda larger and larger quantities of ammonia 
are annually required ; and for the compounds of nitrogen 
known as the cyanides, used for the extraction of gold 
and for other purposes, the demand is also increasing. 
Whence, then, shall we obtain the increased supplies of 
the compounds so vitally necessary for life and industry ? 
Hitherto, our main sources of supply of combined nitrogen 
have been coal, in the distillation of which ammonia is 
obtained as a by-product, and the deposits of nitrate of 
soda (Chile saltpetre) found in the rainless districts of 
South America. In 1913, Great Britain produced, mainly 
as a by-product of the distillation of coal, over 400,000 tons 
of sulphate of ammonia, of which about 300,000 tons were 
exported ; and if the whole of the coal used in this country 
were distilled instead of being burned largely in the raw 
state, the amount of sulphate of ammonia produced would 
be enormously increased. The recovery of such a valuable 
by-product is, indeed, one important reason for reducing 
as far as possible the present wasteful consumption of coal 
in its raw state. But neither our reserves of coal nor the 
deposits of Chile saltpetre, of which over 2,500,000 tons 
are exported annually, are inexhaustible, and we shall, 
sooner or later, be faced with the exhaustion of our supplies 


of combined nitrogen, and consequently with famine. 
With such a prospect in view, the outlook, not only for 
this country, but for the world at large, might appear 
sufficiently serious, and would, indeed, have been very 
serious but for the ingenuity of the chemist, assisted by 
the engineer. In the atmosphere around us there is an 
inexhaustible supply of nitrogen, and the problem of forcing 
this store of elementary nitrogen into such a state of 
combination as would render it available for agriculture 
and for other purposes became one of the greatest urgency. 
Fortunately for the world the problem has been solved, 
and during the past twelve years not one, but several, 
methods have been discovered whereby the atmospheric 
nitrogen can, on a large scale and in a commercially successful 
manner, be forced into useful combination with other 
elements. 

As the atmosphere consists essentially Sf a mixture of 
nitrogen and oxygen, it was only natural that attempts 
should be made to bring about the combination of these 
two gases. It had, indeed, been found by Cavendish, 
more than a century ago, that when electric sparks are 
passed through air oxides of nitrogen are produced, but 
the carrying out of this process on an industrially successful 
scale was not accomplished until some twelve years ago. 
The first successfully to solve the problem were two 
Norwegians, a physicist and an engineer, Birkeland and 
Eyde. For the production of the high temperature 
(5,000°-6,000° Fahrenheit) necessary to bring about the 
combination use was made of the electric arc, the discharge, 
produced by an alternating current, being caused to expand 
into a circular sheet of flame, two yards or so in diameter, 
by the action of powerful electro-magnets. At the high 
temperature produced by this discharge combination 
between nitrogen and oxygen takes place, and the compound 
formed, nitric oxide, combines, on cooling, with more 
oxygen to form nitrogen peroxide. On absorbing this 
gaseous compound in water or in solutions of alkali, nitric 
acid, nitrates and nitrites (used in the manufacture of 
dyes) are obtained. For export purposes, the nitric acid 
is treated with limestone whereby calcium nitrate or nitrate 
of lime, a valuable fertiliser, is produced. Much of the 
nitric acid is also added to ammonia liquor, imported 
from this country, whereby ammonium nitrate, the richest 
of all nitrogenous fertilisers, is obtained. 

The first essential for the success of this process is very 
cheap electrical power, so that the process can be carried 
out economically only under specially favourable conditions. 
At the present time the production of nitric acid by the 
direct combination of atmospheric nitrogen and oxygen 
is chiefly, although not solely, carried out at Notodden 
and other parts of the Telemark district of Southern Norway, 
where cheap water-power is available. The annual pro- 
duction there amounts to over 160,000 tons. 

Fortunately, other processes for bringing atmospheric 
nitrogen into combination have been discovered which 
can be carried out with commercial success even when 
electrical power is somewhat expensive. In one of these 
processes nitrogen from the air is passed over heated calcium 
carbide (manufactured in large quantities for the production 
of acetylene), whereby there is formed the compound 
calcium cyanamide, which is placed on the market under 
the name of nitrolim or lime nitrogen. For this compound 
the main use is as a nitrogenous fertiliser, its fertilising 
value for cereals being nearly equal to that of ammonium 
salts. Large quantities of nitrolim are, however, also 
converted into ammonia by the action of superheated 
steam, and the ammonia so produced is utilised for the 
production of ammonium salts or of nitric acid. This 
method of utilising atmospheric nitrogen is the one which 
is most largely employed at the present time. 
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In 1912, however, an announcement of the highest 
significance and importance was made by the Badische 
Anilin-und Soda-Fabrik, to the effect that, in collaboration 
with Professor Haber, of the Kaiser-Wilhelm Institut, 
Berlin, their chemists and engineers had developed a process 
whereby the direct combination of nitrogen and hydrogen 
with production of ammonia could be effected in a 
commercially successful manner. This process, the success 
of which is not dependent on cheap electrical power, consists 
in passing a mixture of nitrogen and hydrogen, under a 
pressure of 150-200 atmospheres and at a temperature 
of about 950° Fahrenheit, over osmium, uranium, or some 
other catalyst—that is, a substance which has the property 
of facilitating a reaction without itself being used up in 
the process. Owing to the development of this process, 
Germany now possesses the means of obtaining abundant 
supplies of cheap ammonium salts and can thus supply 
her agriculturists with ample amounts of the fertiliser so 
necessary for the intensive cultivation of the soil. 

But the full significance and importance of the synthetic 
production of ammonia, begun on a commercial scale only 
in 1918, can be realised only when we recall another process, 
also developed in Germany, whereby ammonia can be 
readily oxidised or burned to nitric acid by passing a mixture 
of ammonia and oxygen (or air) over heated platinum. 
When one remembers that nitric acid is an absolutely 
essential material for the manufacture of explosives, and 
that hitherto practically the only source of nitric acid was 
Chile saltpetre, the importance for Germany of the processes 
just described for utilising atmospheric nitrogen cannot 
be over-estimated. Without some means of obtaining nitric 
acid, no country from which the supply of Chile saltpetre 
was cut off could wage a prolonged war; and it was, indeed, 
under the stimulus of the apprehension (now an actuality) 
that such might be the fate of his own country that the 
German chemist, Ostwald, directed his attention to perfecting 
the process of burning ammonia to nitric acid, to which 
reference has just been made. Owing to the development 
of her nitrogen industries, Germany has rendered herself 
independent of all outside supplies of those compounds of 
nitrogen without which no country can continue to exist ; 
and but for this the present war must have ended long ago. 
Surely no more striking example could be given of the fact 
that it is the chemist who decides the economic fate of 
nations. 

But the compounds of nitrogen are not only essential 
in war, they are equally necessary in times of peace, for 
the purposes of our industries and more especially of our 
agriculture ; and chemists, surely, may experience some 
feeling of satisfaction in the fact that in the solution of 
the “nitrogen problem” their ingenuity has not been 
altogether found wanting. To make two ears of corn 
to grow where only one grew before is an achievement for 
which the chemist may surely look for some sign of apprecia- 
tion and encouragement on the part of his fellow-men, 
and which should win for his science a larger and more 
widespread recognition and support. In this country, 
however, the position with regard to the nitrogen industries 
has been full of disappointment, for while nearly every 
other civilised country in the world—from Norway to 
Japan and from India to the United States—has been 
for some time actively engaged in developing the nitrogen 
industries, Great Britain, while wastefully consuming 
her irreplaceable coal reserves, has done nothing to create 
fresh supplies of the vitally necessary compounds of nitrogen. 
Cheap water power we do not possess, but a great range of 
possibilities exists in the production of electrical power 
from coal and power gas at the pit-head, and these possi- 
bilities we have hitherto done little to develop. Moreover, 
the synthetic production of ammonia is not dependent 





on cheap power at all. Great, however, as has been our 
past neglect, it is at least encouraging to know that, as a 
result of the present devastating war, some attention 
is now being given to this matter, and the country must 
see to it that every help and encouragement are given to 
all efforts made to produce within our own borders those 
nitrogenous compounds which are of such vital importance 
for the very existence of our people. ALEX. Finp.ay, 


OBSERVATIONS 


HE contrast between the frankness of Russian criticism 
I of both Russia and Britain, and the extreme reserve 
of English comments on Russia has appeared tome 
for a long time past to be very marked. I have frequently 
seen citations from Russian papers on Russian affairs which, 
had they been written by British journalists and submitted 
to the British censor, would almost certainly have been sup- 
pressed by the British censor. Next month, when the Duma 
meets and makes its proposals concerning food distribution, 
we shall see a sort of culmination of the struggle between the 
reactionary and the progressive forces in Russia, which 
struggle, though domestic, interests Russia quite as much as 
the war itself. If reaction even temporarily wins, some 
troublous complications may be expected, and it is very 
advisable, for the sake of cohesion, that the British public 
should strive to appreciate what the situation is. 


* * bd 


A great deal of the talk in the Press of all countries about 
pro-Germanism in Russia is nearly as loose as the talk in 
the Northcliffe Press and its imitators about pro-Germanism 
in England. According to my conclusions, there is much 
less pro-Germanism in Russia than is generally supposed. 
Take the Court, and look at the facts, remembering always 
that their Majesties are closely united. The Empress, as is 
surely proper, exerts a real influence over the Emperor in 
family affairs. Why should she not? (But the ruling of 
Russia is a family affair.) When she went to Russia in 
1894 to be married she was full of English ideas and ideals, 
and her early enthusiasm for these things did nothing to 
lessen the difficulties inherent in her position. Her first 
business, like the first business of every Empress, was to 
bear a son. She bore daughters in 1895, 1897, 1899, and 
1901. Imagine her profound disappointment. Imagine, also, 
the effect upon an admittedly very sensitive woman of the 
tremendous disaster which attended the Imperial coronation 
in 1896. Then, in 1904, after ten years (less three months) 
of marriage, when she had given up hope, she bore a son. 
It was inevitable that the Tsarevitch should become every- 
thing to her—more than everything ! 


a * x 


The Tsarevitch fell ill. Rasputin said he could help the 
Tsarevitch. The Tsarevitch got better. Again, Rasputin, 
being exiled, foretold a disaster to the Court. The Tsare- 
vitch fell ill. Rasputin was recalled. The Tsarevitch got 
better. The position of Rasputin grew unassailable. The 
Empress has often been called superstitious. She may be. 
But how many British mothers, in similar circumstances, 
would not have displayed an equal superstition ? 


* * * 


The justifiable passion of the Empress for the Tsarevitch, 
coupled with her influence over her husband, changed utterly 
the orientation of the Court. The Empress regarded all 
political phenomena from one quite simple point of view. 
How would they affect the future of the Tsarevitch ? If they 
tended to diminish the power and glory which were his by 
inheritance, they were bad. If they tended to conserve that 
power and glory, they were good. All this strikes me as very 
natural. The motive ideal of the Empress is not pro-Ger- 
manism but pro-Tsarevitchism. Similarly, the motive ideal 
of the majority of reactionary Russians is obviously not pro- 
Germanism but pro-Russianism and anti-democratism. In 
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justice, these two “ isms ” ought not to be confused. Russia 
is an anti-democratic country. She necessarily regards Eng- 
land with the reserve with which an anti-democratic country 
would regard a democratic country. Further, it is, lam con- 
vinced, an immense mistake for us to conceive Russia as a 
country consisting of 90 per cent. of enlightened demo- 
cratic martyrs and 10 per cent. of reactionary anti-democratic 
profiteers. Russia is homogeneous, and she has the bureau- 
cracy which her characteristics ensured for her. Russians 
admire English commonsense, but they have a disdain for 
English ingenuousness. The profoundest Russian quality is 
cynicism. This is certain. 
* + - 


As in Britain, so in Russia, commonsense is unequally dis- 
tributed. In some people the triumph of reason over in- 
stinct is less incomplete than in others. The wiser long ago 

received that autocracy was inefficient, and was bound to 
™ so at the present stage of social evolution. The war has 
made the fact glaring. The intelligent now admit that 
Russia cannot play her full part in the war unless autocracy 
accepts the co-operation of democracy. Autocracy, in 
Russia, as elsewhere, hates the notion of accepting the co- 
operation of democracy. No doubt, it also hates the notion 
of a German triumph, but it sees in a German defeat the 
defeat of its own ideals. It is in a very awkward position, a 
position which must extort the sympathy of the judicial- 
minded. It is on the fence, hesitant and afraid. Part of the 
autocratic organism comes down on one side of the fence, 
part on the other; which must be rather trying for the 
organism. The military chiefs, for example, are not demo- 
cratic. Military chiefs seldom are. But the military chiefs 
have taken on a job, and their professional pride was at 
stake. They said to the rest of the organism : “* We want to 
win this war, and we will. You are inefficient. Reform your- 
self in the only possible way—democratisation.”” The Duma 
scene in which a military chief publicly congratulated a 
courageous attacker of privilege and reaction was a marvel- 
lous exhibition of the victory of reason over instinct. 
Stiirmer fell. The outlook for efficiency brightened. The 
Empress, with her maternal obsession of the future prestige 
of the Tsarevitch, was far away at the moment of crisis, 
and (it is generally believed) was held up by a railway block. 
After twenty-four hours her Majesty got through. The out- 
look for efficiency darkened. Trepoff, another reactionary, 
took the plage of Stiirmer, and to-day Protopopoff, once an 
extreme Literal but now an ardent convert to the Empress 
and the mystic doctrines of pro-Tsarevitchism, is Minister 
of the Interior, the plain opponent of efficiency in food dis- 
tribution, and one of the most unpopular men in Russia. The 
adventures of Protopopoff during the next six weeks will be 
an index to the immediate future of Russian politics as a 
whole, SARDONYX. 


Correspondence 
A CONCLUSIVE PEACE 


To the Editor of Tue New StTaTesMan. 

Sirn,—You have such very able exponents of the reason why 
we should continue the war on your staff that I venture to ask 
you to answer from your point of view President Wilson’s appeal 
for a clear statement of our terms of Peace. What guarantees 
could we demand from Germany, or in what way could we so 
finally break Prussian military dominance as to be reasonably 
sure that in thirty years’ time we should not have to fight with 
some European alliance, such as Prussia, Russia and Hungary, 
again ? 

We all know how constantly Prussia has apparently been 
crushed to the dust, notably by Napoleon before the battle of 
Leipsic. But the unchanging Prussian spirit remains. That 
Spirit no one has ever finally crushed since they first became 
& separate State. I am not here saying that they ought not to 
be crushed as a militant people, but I do ask, How are you going 
to do it so thoroughly that our sons will not have to do it again ? 
And if we can only beat them for a time, is it worth while 





spending more lives and treasure on a merely temporary victory ? 
Suppose we even built a quadrilateral set of fortresses in the 
strongest cities of Prussia, could we ensure that, like a far weaker 
nation, she would not shake them off her shoulders ? 

With all deference to the prevailing war spirit, I venture to 
suggest that reasonable terms of peace, such as were granted to 
France after their crushing defeat at Waterloo, a defeat that 
in no way crushed the desire of her rulers to again dictate to 
Europe a generation later, is the wiser way of ending this reckless 
slaughter.—Yours, etc., Herpert A. Day. 

Norwich, 

December 30th. 


[We entirely agree that it is nonsense to speak of terms which 
will absolutely guarantee the peace of Europe. All we can hope 
to do is to remove as far as possible the most serious and likely 
causes of friction. If Sir Douglas Haig can do for us what Welling- 
ton did at Waterloo, a reasonable peace will certainly be a great 
deal nearer than it seems to-day. But it is worth remembering 
that after Waterloo it was with the French people that we made 
peace, not with Napoleon.—Ed. N.S.] 


THE OUTLOOK IN INDIA 
To the Editor of Tuk New StTaresMAN. 

Srr,—Well-wishers of the British Empire in India will be 
grateful to you for the illuminating review of the Indian situation 
contained in your editorial of December 30th. May I say a few 
words regarding a special point noted therein ? 

You say that the two envoys sent by the Viceroy to represent 
India at the War Conference will probably be European officials. 
I can hardly believe that such an ineptitude is possible. The 
opinion of European officials will be amply represented by the 
Secretary of State and his advisers at the India Office ; and if 
there is a desire to know what India really thinks and wishes, 
both the envoys should be Indians. One should belong to the 
independent class of those who enjoy the confidence of their 
fellow-countrymen, as shown by their election to the Presidential 
chairs of the Indian National Congress and the All-India Moslem 
League ; the other might be an official belonging to the class of 
those specially trusted by the-Government, as shown by their 
nomination to seats on the Executive Councils, the Legislative 
Councils, and the Council of the Secretary of State. 

You truly say that if European officials are sent by the Viceroy 
as representatives of Indian opinion, India will inevitably protest 
that she is not represented at all. Nay, more: she will have a 
right to say that she is misrepresented ; for, however meritorious 
individual foreign officials may be, they are not in a position 
to understand the real feclings of the people, and unfortunately 
their professional interests are adverse to Indian aspirations, 
Yours, etc., W. WEDDERBURN. 

Meredith, Gloucester. 

January 9th. 


EUGENICS AND THE NEO-MALTHUSIAN 
To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Your reviewer of Dr. Havelock Ellis’s useful Essays in 
War-Time rightly points out that the falling birth-rate is not 
an unqualified good “* if, as some investigators have declared, the 
fall is occurring chiefly amongst the better stocks.’”’ Obviously, 
on humanitarian and eugenic grounds, we should encourage 
the diminution amongst the poor. Doubtless, if we could 
‘* alter the social conditions, it would be possible to increase the 
quantity of babies without diminishing their quality,” but is it 
at all likely that we shall be able to improve social conditions in 
the next few years ?—Yours, etc., 

Queen Anne’s Chambers, S.W. B. Dun.op, M.B. 


{If by his very loose term “‘ the poor ”’ our correspondent means 
the destitute and semi-destitute—amongst whom the proportion 
of physical and mental degenerates is considerable—then his 
proposition is one about which we imagine there is no dispute, 
If, however, he is referring to the working-class generally, he 
certainly cannot justify his desire to discourage births on “ euge- 
nic” grounds. The effects seem much more likely to be dysgenic. 
We certainly hope that it will be possible in the next few years 
to improve social conditions much more rapidly than they have 
ever been improved before in this country.—Ep. N.S.] 
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MR. BAGWELL’S HISTORY 
To the Editor of Tur New SraresmMan. 

Sir,—It is unfortunate that in your review of Mr. Bagwell’s 
Ireland Under the Stuarts the author’s name should have been 
spelt wrongly throughout. It shows how little Irish writers 
are known in England, that such an error should have passed 
proof-readers in a Metropolitan printing-press without correction. 
The sneer about Mr. Bagwell’s alleged lack of appreciation of 
Irish culture is unworthy of a reviewer who has to admit that 
the historical sense of the author he criticises is accurate and 
impartial, in spite of the well-known fact that Mr. Bagwell 
has been a lifelong Unionist. It is easy to see that the critic 
is himself not impartial and unprejudiced. Nor, if I mistake 
not, is he altogether at home in the facts of Irish history.— 
Yours, cte., P. H. B. 


“XINGU AND OTHER STORIES ” 
To the Editor of Tue New SraresMan. 

Sir,—I do not think Mr. Roberts’ analogy of the American 
financier will help his case, unless he is prepared to maintain 
that that gentleman committed the murder gua American 
financier. That is the point; but I fear Mr. Roberts is more 
concerned (I cannot think why) to use strong language than 
to see points. I entered this controversy at all only because 
he brought against me a specific, gratuitous and false accusation 
—that I belonged to a “ growing school of sentimentalists who 
wish us to be pro-German”; in other words, that I was pro- 
German in my own sympathies and wished other people to be 
the same. He now, by saying that he does not wish to discuss 
my patriotism, tries to suggest that I introduced the irrelevant 
topic and that he never accused me of pro-Germanism—both of 
which suggestions he must know perfectly well to be false. Of 
the more general abusiveness in his new letter I am bound to 
notice one specimen, not in any way to resent it, but to point out 
to Mr. Roberts the complete irrelevance of his own violence. 
He says that my “* demand ” (which was, of course, not a demand 
at all, but only, as he admits, a suggestion) that Mrs. Wharton 
would have done better to omit or substantiate a certain episode 
is the most arrogantly fatuous he hasever met. If he really means 
this superlative, I think it is not too much to say that it indicates 
a lack either of observation or of proportion. Has Mr. Roberts 
ever heard of Zabern ?—Yours, etc., GERALD GOULD. 


[This correspondence is now closed.—Eb. N.S.] 


Miscellany 


THE SCHOLAR-GIPSY 
‘@) March Ist, 1660, at Cecil House in the Strand, 


Joseph Glanvill, M.A., having “not by some 

years reached his fourth Climacterical,” sat down 
to write the Epistle Dedicatory to “‘a Discourse of the 
Shortness and Uncertainty of Our Knowledge and its 
Causes (with some Reflexions on Peripateticism and an 
Apology for Philosophy’’), in which was manifested “ the 
Vanity of Dogmatising, or Confidence in Opinions.” Plainly, 
Glanvill was given to prefaces, for in that Epistle Dedicatory 
we have his confession that the Discourse itself was origin- 
ally the preface to another Discourse, of ‘‘ the Soul’s Immor- 
tality.” His considerations on this subject so far outran 
his intentions that what should have been contained in a 
sheet filled no less than fourteen. These he was advised 
to print apart. Accordingly, he reassumed his pen “ to 
annex some Additional Enlargements,” and they ran out 
into the Discourse, of which one incidental story has been 
made for ever to be remembered by Matthew Arnold’s 
Scholar-Gipsy. 

A preface to a preface to a preface : the first and second 
causes remanded into the obscurity of his private papers, 
without any perceptible regret, without a word of disap- 
pointed reference in the text to “ my larger dissertation on 


the same subject, which has yet to find a publisher.” Not 
a hint but that his real opinion was that this was how a 
book should be written. And, of course, it is, and will 
ever be, one of the best ways of writing a book. So many 
prefaces, so many opportunities of getting rid of the re- 
straints of formal discourse. It is like changing first from 
uniform to mufti, then from a town-suit into one’s oldest 
clothes. One heaves a sigh of relief, settles into the arm- 
chair—and then the thinking begins. The thinking that is 
thinking: of all those odd, fascinating things that would 
not fit the argument, of the thoughts that were fascinating 
precisely because they were rebellious to the logical strait- 
jacket, of tales and dreams, of things marvellous and absurd, 
of all the things on heaven and earth that are anathema 
to our philosophy. 

Such thinking makes good writing. We have done our 
duty ; have spent laborious days on the magnum opus ; 
have deserved well of the thin-lipped Muses. Now for 
those that smile and are impatient of syllogisms, enamoured 
of a non sequitur. This is the soul’s true converse. And 
for the subject—it has always been, and will always be, 
the same: “The Vanity of Dogmatising.” All right- 
minded men carry with them a chapter of this most admir- 
able book. Most carry it to the grave, for few manage 
to write it. Their courage boggles at the essential act, 
whith is, first, to have relegated the great work “to the 
obscurity of their private papers.” 

For it would have been difficult for Glanvill, had he 
published that first most excellent work, to have rounded 
on it fairly, and to have said as he did: 

To me a cursus philosophicus is but an impertinency in folio ; 
and the studying of them a laborious idleness. 

It is not easy to away with Aristotle, if one has been guilty 
of an encyclopedia ; hard indeed to escape the unrelenting 
fate of being taken seriously, if one has given such a hostage 
to fortune as The Soul’s Immortality in folio. And Glanvill 
would not have dared—his reputation or his bookseller 
restraining—this damning confession upon his attitude to 
argument. 

Nor do the eager clamours of contending Disputants, yeeld any 
more relief to eclipsed truth; than did the soundigg Brass of old 
to the labouring Moon. When it’s under question, “twere as good 
flip cross and pile, as to dispute for’t ; and to play a game at Chess 
for an opinion in Philosophy [as my self and an ingenious Friend 
have sometime sported] is as likely a way to determine. 


And, of course, on his own delightful ground, he has 
it both ways. He who laughs good-naturedly at argument 
may argue—against arguing, which is the best argument 
of all. He may, as he does, anticipate Hume by a hundred 
years, and yet be free from the unsympathetic, sneering 
streak of the Scot’s philosophy. He demolishes causality 
with an air as one who reveals what an infinitely better 
place the world is to live in, when humans are quit of the 
bogey that this cause really must have this effect, when 
there is fair room for Scholar-Gipsies and impregnated 
Needles and sympathetick Hands, a world where one may 
calmly hear and calmly tell of the gentleman who walked 
into the barber’s shop in London and bade him cut off 
his arm. 

The surgeon perceiving nothing that it ailed, was much startled 
at the motion ; thinking him either in jest, or besides himself. But 
by a more deliberate recollection, perceiving that he was both sober 
and in earnest, entreats him to know the reason of so strange a 
desire, since his arm to him seemed perfectly sound: to which the 


Gentleman replyes, that his hand was sympathizd and that his 
a he said, 


friend was dead, so that if not prevented by amputation, y 
it would rot away as did that of his deceased Correspondent. npr 
was this an unreasonable surmise ; but if there be any such way © 


manual sympathising, a very probable conjecture. 


“Why not?” is this admirable man’s counter to the 
lantern-jawed negators of the marvellous. Not indecd to 
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believe all things, but to know that the lamp of human 
knowledge strikes but a little way into the surrounding 
dark, to know that which we do know, and to pretend 
to know no more. “That we should have a knowledge 
that we know not of is an assertion which some say hath 
no Commission from our faculties,” Glanvill among these 
some. And again, how excellently is this said! “ The 
disease of our Intellectuals is too great not to be its own 
Diagnostick : and they that feel it not, are not less sick, 
but stupidly so.” To him, moreover, as a wise man, cheap 
scepticism is no less abhorrent than the cobwebbed mcta- 
physics of the degenerate schoolmen, for cach is a pretence 
to knowledge. “To say, Reason opposeth Faith is to 
scandalise both: ‘tis Imagination is the Rebel; Reason 
contradicts its impious suggestions.” Neither would he 
for one moment have suffered his lips to utter that shibboleth 
of Modernity—‘“‘ the bankruptcy of the Reason.” He 
had faith in things beyond the reason, but above all in the 
reason itself. 

He felt that he stood on the verge of infinite discoveries 
(as indeed does every living age). One sustained note of 
great and generous enthusiasm pervades his book, a delighted 
and reverent enthusiasm for Descartes. He is “ incom- 
parable,” now “that wonder,” now “that miracle” of 
men; again, in a most memorable and kingly phrase, he 
is “ the Grand Secretary of Nature.”’ And when Glanvill 
reaches his exordium, feeling that even this homage is 
insufficient, he bursts into this eulogy of the Cartesian 
philosophy : 

The strict Rationality of the Hypothesis in the main, and the 
critical coherence of its parts, I doubt not but will bear it down 
to Posterity with a Glory that shall know no term but the universal 
ruines. Neither can the Pedantry, or prejudice of the present 
Age any more obstruct its motion in that supreme sphear, wherein its 
desert hath plac’d it; then can the howling Wolves pluck Cynthia 
from her Orb ; who regardless of their noise, securely glides through 
the undisturbed Aither. Censure he will disparage it self, not it. 


That is praise—the praise of a contemporary who was 
not afraid to be criticalof the philosopher of his enthusiasm. 
Without circumlocution he declares that the Cartesian 
theory of memory is “a sad evidence of the infirmity of 
laps’d humanity ’’; and in a directer way and far better 
language he forestalls the anti-rational criticisms of the 
Pragmatists : 

And though the Grand Secretary of Nature, the miraculous 
Des-Caries have here infinitely out-done all the Philosophers went 
before him, in giving a particular and Analytical account of the 
Universal Fabrick : yet he intends his Principles but for Hypotheses 
and never pretends that things are really or necessarily, as he hath 
supposed them: but that they may be admittedly pertinently to 
solve the Phanomena and are convenient supposals for the use of life. 


How wise was this Glanvill, and not merely with the 
abstracter wisdom of the philosopher, but broadly and 
humanely wise, with the wisdom that consorts with wit, 
with generosity also. For my own part (though indeed I 
may be intoxicated with discovery) I like this better than 
anything that Voltaire has to say to the same purpose. 
(Glanvill has been condemning the effects of dogmatism 
in education); 


We came into the world like the unformed Cub ; ‘tis education is 
our Plastick: we are baptized into our opinions by our Juvenile 
nature, and our growing years confirm those unexamined principles. 
For our first task is to learn the Creed of our Countrey ; and our next 
to maintain it. 


__ this bites, yet is not bitter. It should have given Arnold, 
if he really read the book, pause in his critical precipitation, 
for by his definition, it is substantial poetry. This indeed 
it is not, though Glanvill comes oddly near to poetry at 
times; but it is authentic wisdom. He might have hob- 
nobbed with old Montaigne. Like Montaigne, he was by 





disposition a reformer of education, who having been saved 
by happy natural habit from the labyrinths of “ nugacious 
disputations *’ was minded to do better by the coming 
generation than his own fathers had done by him: 

Thus Logick, Physicks and Metaphysicks are the burden of 
Volumes and the dayly entertainment of the Disputing Schools 
while the more profitable doctrines of the IJeavens, Meteors, Minerals 
Animals ; as also the more practical ones of Politicks, and Gcono- 
micks, are scarce so much as glanced at. And the indisputable 
Mathematicks, the only Science Heaven hath yet vouchsaf't Hu- 
manity; have but few Votaries among the slaves of the Slagirite. 
What, the late promoters of the Aristotelian Philosophy have writ 
on all these so fertile subjects can scarce compare with the single 
disputes about Materia prima. 

So, he was a true Platonist in this great respect, and 
it is no subject for surprise that he duly appreciated “ the 
accomplished Dr. Hy. More,” whose maturer undertakings, 
he considered, made it advisable for The Soul’s Immortality 
to remain among his papers. Glanvill speaks seldom, if 
ever, of Plato, much, and by way of censure, of Aristotle, 
who to him was an ungenerous and unsympathetic thinker. 
But there is no mistaking the Platonic music in the very 
noble defence of Philosophy which forms his final chapter: 

He that hath been cradled in Majesty, and used to Crowns and 
Scepters ; will not leave the throne to play with Beggars at Pul-pin 
or be fond of Tops and Cherry-stones: neither will a Soul that 
dwells with Stars, dabble in this impurer Mud; or stoop to be a 
Play-fellow and Co-partner in delights with the Creatures, that 
have nought but Animal. 


Glanvill was forgetful of his game at Chess for an opinion 
in philosophy: but he was licensed to forget. He was 
a great deal too human to exact consistency in others ; 
therefore he could claim it as a right that consistency should 
not be required of him. I have this one book to judge 
him by, but by its evidence I find him all that I would 
have a man with whom to talk—witty, yet not malevolent, 
ironical, yet not embittered, subtle, yet not casuistical, 
disillusioned, yet confident of the future, independent, yet 
not obstinate, a teller of strange tales, an upstanding wor- 
shipper of great men, a believer in humanity. Above 
all, I like to think of his magnum opus, remote and undis- 
turbed in the litter of his chest, and I would like to believe 
that there were some of my own generation could be capable 
of such splendid humility. 

Joun MiIppLETON Murry. 


EUROPA’S ALLERSEELEN, 1916 


From Marz (the Munich weekly), Nov. 11th, 1916. 
Wer triige jahrelanges Morden, 
Und fiihlt nicht selbst den Todess*reich ? 


Wir waren jung und waren weich, 
Wie sind wir hart und fahl geworden. 


Erst Kraft und Leben, hier wie dorten, 
Dann Trotz und Tod, blutrot und bleich, 
Wohin die Hand ich suchend reich, 
—Erstarrte Fiiuste allerorten ! 


Der Blick ist miid vom Zukunftsspihen, 
Des Schwertes Zauber ist vorbei, 
Wann wird dein lichtes Banner wehen, 


Wann bist du, Friede, wieder frei ? 
Wir wollen wieder Jugend sehen, 
Wir wollen dass es anders sei. 
Hernricu Hutter. 
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[VERSION.] 
ALL SOULS’ DAY IN EUROPE, 1916 


Who sees, year long, men slain and slay, 
Nor feels his own life stricken cold ? 
Once we were young, once tender-soul’d, 
And now so hard, O God, and grey. 


Where erst was lusty life, to-day 

Pale death, red death, and wrath untold ! 
No friendly hand I find to hold, 

But only clench’d hate every way. 


We are tired with gazing on before ; 
The glamour from the sword is gone. 
Arise at last, fair Peace, and o’er 


This darkness be thy banner shown ! 

We would be young, be young, once more; 

These days, we would that they were done. 
Epwyn Bevan. 


Music 
THE CARNEGIE COMPOSERS 


OME little time ago a characteristic article from Mr. 
S Cyril Scott about the Carnegie scheme for stimulating 
the production of British music appeared in these 
columns. The scheme, as I understand it, is twofold, 
Firstly, it will provide for a board of adjudicators to judge 
manuscript submitted, and choose annually six works to be 
published at the Trust’s expense, with copyright secured 
to the author; and secondly, it seeks to establish a Nationa] 
College of Music affiliated, perhaps,to one of our Universities. 
It is the latter scheme, and especially the idea of affiliation 
to a University, that has disgusted Mr. Scott and, I have no 
doubt, many other musicians, although it is a necessity if 
we are to have artists and not mere showmen in music. 
The words University and Academic bring tears of 
inarticulate rage to the eyes of a certain number of young 
men to whom the word University summons a vision of 
spectacled old fogeys blotting exercises in harmony. Even 
if all professors were, by decree of the Senate, narrow- 
minded pedants, the argument for a University training 
would remain unaffected; although it is, of course, as 
advantageous to any art for the master to restrain as it is 
for the pupil to rebel. However, not all professors are the 
dull dogs they are supposed to be. I happen to know of 
one professor of music at an important University who, 
when a song harmonised in two ways was sent in to him 
by a student with a note asking which he should usc, 
scrawled across the manuscript: “It doesn’t matter a 
damn!” This abrupt and perfectly truthful criticism 
would inevitably apply to the work of at least 95 per cent, 
of all the students of music who ever have studied, or ever 
will study, at or outside a University. A University can 
no more create great composers than can a Board school or 
a suburban music master. What it can do is not only to 
give a man a thorough training in the theory and practice 
of his art, but, even more important, bring him into contact 
with the best thought and the finest work of all the arts. 
Musical men do not go to Oxford or Cambridge merely 
to be stuffed with academic—that is to say, technical 
—knowledge ; they go there to be emotionally and intel- 
lectually stimulated, to acquire an appetite for knowledge, 


which, though it may not make them great composers, will 
certainly make them more interesting and better musicians 
and men. It is, to say the least, a peculiar idea that a man, 
shut off from all other interests in some London suburb or 
provincial town, devoting twelve hours a day to music and 
the remainder to going to picture palaces, should stand a 
better chance of becoming a great composer than a man who 
goes to a University where some of the best young brains of 
the country are gathered, and where there is a vigorous 
classical tradition to enjoy and rebel against. The idea, 
again, that it is waste of time for a musician to learn Latin 
is completely wrong-headed. A composer should not be a 
sort of performing dog brought out of his kennel to do a 
certain trick and then immediately sent back again lest 
any distraction should derange his intellect. The curse of 
music is, and always has been, the low mental development 
of musicians. Pugilists are men of liberal education, wide 
culture, advanced views and astounding wit beside pianists 
or violinists ; and as for the generality of our singers, it can 
only be said that their ignorance and apathy extend even 
to their own work. A sound classical education would do 
wonders for these people ; it would not give them genius, 
but it would give them taste and awaken their dormant 
intelligence. 

The chief delusion of those who object to University 
training is that it kills originality—this in spite of the fact 
that most. of our greatest and most original poets were 
University men. And have they forgotten, or did they never 
know, that Nietzsche was a University professor of philology ? 
The fact is that a University is by the law of repulsion more 
likely to produce than kill originality ; it provides something 
to react against, something concrete to definitely awaken 
whatever individuality and power there may be in a man. 

I am therefore all in favour of affiliation to a University— 
there should, in fact, be a University in every fair-sized 
town. The difference between those like myself who 
believe in a general education for musicians and those like 
Mr. Scott who do not, is the difference between those who 
think music is an art in which man strives to express himself 
and those who think that music is a trick. If we believe 
the former we must agree that the first requisite is the man, 
and you do not produce a man by restricting his whole 
development to a certain manual and mental dexterity. 
Why does Wagner tower head and shoulders above every 
English musician of the last hundred years? It is not by 
technical knowledge or musical skill ; it is because Wagner 
the man was more mentally developed, wider-read, deeper- 
thinking, and intenser-feeling. He himself has recorded 
what he owed to the revolutionary Bakounin and the 
philosopher Schopenhauer—well, one goes to a University 
precisely to mect revolutionaries and philosophers! What 
is wrong with most of our musicians is that they neither 
read, think, nor feel. That is all; but we may admit that 
it is fatal. 

The other scheme for publishing selected works is not 
likely to do much good. What is wanted is an endowed 
orchestra in every decent-sized town in Great Britain. If 
the Carnegie trustees would set up through the British Isles 
orchestras as they have done libraries, the troubles of the 
native composers would be at an end, there would be a 
steady demand for their music, and it would quickly get 
published ; at present, if published, it rots on the shelves of 
the publishers. But this endowment of orchestras would 
not only solve the problem of assisting British composers ; 
it would at the same time educate the public, add another 
pleasure to the lives of the people, and make one more factor 
in awakening that national and civic consciousness which 
is indispensable to any high civilisation. 

W. J. TURNER. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HE word “euphuism” is commonly employed : it 
I is also commonly confused with “ euphemism.” 
The thing is very properly condemned, and the 
book that gave it its name is usually condemned with it. 
But it is probable that John Lyly’s Euphues has frequently 
been abused by persons who have never opened it. At any 
rate, confessions of having read it are few, and have usually 
proceeded from the small minority who have found merit in 
the book. It is very interesting, therefore, to see that 
Messrs. Croll and Clemons have just published, through 
Routledge, a new edition, fully annotated. A generation 
unfamiliar with it will have a chance of reassessing it. 


* * * 


The work is intwo parts. Euphues: The Anatomy of Wit 
was first published in 1578 ; Euphues and his England in 1580. 
How immediately popular it was is shown by the fact 
that (my authority is Mr. Arundell Esdaile’s Bibliography of 
English Tales and Romances) four editions of the first part, 
three of the second, and then at least seventeen editions of 
both parts together were published in fifty-eight years. 
(His name, incidentally, is spelt on various title-pages 
Lylly, Lyly, Lylie, Lilie, Lyllie and Lily : a diversity worthy 
of “ Shakspear.”’) For a time almost everybody with any 
pretensions talked and wrote euphuism, very often employ- 
ing Lyly’s fantastic alliterations, antitheses, and superfluous 
imagery without the content of sense that Lyly always had. 
Some writers openly ridiculed it. Shakespeare and Jonson 
made sport with euphuistic characters ; and Sidney (who, 
I think, did not entirely escape the influence) ridiculed this 


Talking of beasts, birds, fishes, flies 
Playing with words and idle similes. 


But the development of English prose was sensibly changed 
by it, and its effects may be traced in the prose of Donne, 
Taylor and Browne. The book itself, however, like all 
extravagantly mannered books, had its slump in the end. 
Early in James I.’s reign the wider public seems to have 
turned away from it, and in 1632, E. Blount, the publisher, 
prefacing an edition of Lyly’s plays, referred to him as a for- 
gotten poet whose grave he was digging up. Blount’s own 
language is a terrible example of what Euphuism may 
come to. He calls his author “ a Lilly growing in a Grove 
of Lawrels ” : 
These Papers of his, lay like dead Lawrels in a Churchyard ; But 
I have gathered the scattered branches up, and by a Charme (gotten 
from Apollo) made them greene againe, and set up as Epitaphes 
to his Memory. A sinne it were to suffer these Rare Monuments of 
wit, to lie covered with Dust, and a shame, such conceipted Comedies, 
should be acted by none but wormes. 


From 16386 to 1868, when the late Professor Arber (a man 
whose memory has not been sufficiently honoured) published 
his edition in the “English Reprints,” Euphues never 
appeared again, save in two brief eighteenth-century adapta- 
tions. For almost a hundred years his name was never 
mentioned ; Lilly the astrologer was much better known. 
Most eighteenth and nineteenth century critics dismissed 
him as a man who, in Sir Walter Scott’s words, deformed 
his works “‘ by the most unnatural affectation that ever dis- 
graced a printed page.” One of the few exceptions was 
Charles Kingsley, who in Westward Ho ! attacks Lyly’s critics 
with tremendous enthusiasm : 

_I shall only answer by asking, Have they ever read it? For if 


they have done so, I pity them if they have not found it, in spite of 
occasional tediousness and pedantry, as brave, righteous, and pious 


a book as man need look into; and wish for no better proof of the 
nobleness and virtue of the Elizabethan age than the fact that 
Euphues and the Arcadia were the two popular romances of the 
day. 


Turning at this stage, on a sudden impulse, to my Encyclo- 
pedia, to see whether sense is talked about Lyly there, I 
find that the article on him is by Mrs. Humphry Ward. 
Life is full of surprises. 


* * * 


The truth of the matter is that everybody is right, except 
those who do not trouble to read the book. Kingsley is 
perfectly correct ; it would be difficult to find a book of the 
time finer in feeling or inspired by higher conceptions of 
conduct. Lyly is as full of common-sense as of refinement ; 
and the fact that he drew much of his discourses on educa- 
tion and religion from other writers does not diminish the 
impression made by his attitude to life. His narrative does 
not come to much; most of his space is occupied by 
harangues, debates, treatises and letters; his Neapolitan 
and English love-stories move at a snail’s pace. But—his 
first discussion, by the way, is on heredity and environment 
which, with startling modernity, he calls Nature and Nurture 
—he usually argues about things of perennial interest, and 
always with subtlety, delicacy and an insight into the 
human heart. Still, Sir Walter Scott really was not exag- 
gerating the monstrosity—though it is not uniformly 
monstrous—of his style. It takes some patience to put up 
with the construction of his sentences and his recurrent 
bunches of similes, in order to follow his argument. On 
the second page you fall plump into this sentence : 


The freshest colours soonest fade, the keenest Rasor soonest 
tourneth his edge, the finest cloth is soonest eaten with the Moathes, 
and the Cambricke sooner stayned than the course Canvas: which 
appeared well in this Euphues, whose wit beeing like waxe, apt to 
receive any impression, and bearing the head in his own hande, 
either to use the rayne or the spurre, disdayning counsaile, leaving 
his country, loathing his old acquaintance, thought either by wit 
to obteyne some conquest, or by shame to abyde some conflict, 
who preferring fancy before friends, and this present humor, before 
honour to come, laid reason in water being too salt for his tast, and 
followed unbridaled affection, most pleasant for his tooth. 


The mania for balance and alliteration is shown here, but 
not the equally characteristic passion for piling animals and 
plants, mainly out of Pliny, into mounds of comparisons. 
They are most tolerable when the statements made are least 
verifiable. Here are two specimens : 

The filthy Sow when she is sicke, eateth the Sea-Crab, and is imme- 
diately recured: the Torteyse having tasted the Viper, sucketh 
Origanum and is quickly revived: the Beare ready to pine licketh 
up the Ants and is recovered: the Dog having surfetted to procure 
his vomitte, eateth grasse and findeth remedy: the Hart beein 
perced with the dart, runneth out of hand to the hearb Dicbanum, 
and is healed. 

Then good Euphues let the falling out of friendes be a renewing of 
affection, that in this we may resemble the bones of the Lycn, 
which lying stil and not moved begin to rot, but being striken one 
against another break out like fire, and wax greene. 


Yet sometimes he will conclude a paragraph of such abnor- 
malities with a short, humorous or pathetic sentence which 
is most effective ; and even sentences bearing the evident 
marks of his style sometimes move one strongly in their 
context. I may quote such sentences as Lucilla’s two 
complaints: “ But I would to God Euphues would repair 
hither that the sight of him might mitigate some part of 
my martyrdome,” and the extremely sibilant but musical 
‘OQ my Euphues, lyttle dost thou knowe the sodeyn sorrowe 
that I susteine for thy sweete sake.” What a really judicious 
critic would do would be to ridicule the style and admire 


the book. 
SoLtomon EAGLE. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Benoit Castain. By Marcet Prevost. Translated by 
Artuur C. RicumMonp. Macmillan. 2s. net. 

Pilot, and Other Stories. By Harry Piunxet Greene. 
Illustrated by H. J. Forp. Macmillan. 6s. net. 

To the Minute. Scarlet and Black. Two Tales of Life’s 
Perplexities. By ANNA Katuarine Green. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 8s. 6d. 

The badness of imaginative work about the war is a con- 
tinual puzzle. It is not indeed strange that no book should 
seem able to contain, as it were, in one view the vastness 
of the moral and spiritual issues : recorded literature would 
perhaps hardly offer a dozen instances of literary genius 
adequate to such a task. What is surprising is that war- 
storics seem as a rule—there have been, of course, exceptions 
—to fall below, not merely their own setting, but the mere 
general level of stories. Here, in Benoit Castain, we have a 
short narrative by a very distinguished writer; and the 
design of the narrative is such as might, differently handled, 
move pity and fear. I have had no opportunity of seeing 
the original, so I cannot say how much is lost in the trans- 
lation ; but certainly, in the translated form, the elements of 
pity and fear are strangely lacking. The point of view is 
noble, the plot is carefully constructed, the characters have 
evidently been studied with sympathy: the device by 
which the story is partly told to the author, and partly 
written out for him, by the young man whose tragedy it is, 
and partly also retold by the author himself, enables various 
devices for the heightening of suspense to be brought into 
play. We meet the hero first in hospital, where an unex- 
plained melancholy oppresses him; and gradually he is 
brought to unburden himself of his secret. He is a military 
telephonist, and his job at the outbreak of war—or rather 
just before it, since he is wounded in a raid of Uhlans before 
war is actually declared—keeps him at an outpost near the 
frontier. When wounded, he is nursed by the daughter of 
the caretaker in a castle, and in time discovers that signals 
are being flashed from the castle’s windows. It would not 
be fair to reveal who the spy turns out to be, nor how he is 
discovered. Wego on tothe passionate revelation of mutual 
love between the caretaker’s daughter and the young 
soldier, and are then plunged into the haste of a retreat 
amid the already surrounding German armies. The little 
band, a few soldiers and two girls, cut off, ignorant, resolute, 
find themselves at last under shell fire in a wood, and all 
but one are killed. But it is not the horror of this, it 
is the weight of his moral decisions and mistakes in his 
relations with the spy and in his love affair that haunts 
the surviving soldier. The problem is a genuinely tragic 
one—not of external misfortune, but of the deep divisions 
in the mind and soul. So evidently has the author felt and 
understood the problem—so real and terrible a problem is 
it—that I am at a loss to account for the flatness of the 
artistic result, which is just readable and nothing more. 
It seems hard to put all the blame on the translator, though 
the English is certainly somewhat stiff and unidiomatic; 
it is rather as if the vastness of the attendant forces had 
crushed out the life of the particular incident. It is a 
paradox that this should be so, if indeed it is so, in literature : 
for in life, it might be argued, the vastness of the horror 
consists precisely of the accumulated particular horrors, 
and each is, as it were, the type and pitiful instance of the 
whole. 

Mr. Plunket Greene has written six really delightful 
tales about animals and flowers and fairies and children. 
Children will no doubt be fascinated, though I can conceive 
the sterner and more modern moralist condemning the first 
story, which is nothing in the world but a long glorification, 
a hearty and humorous glorification, of theft and deceit, 


For Pilot, the wise dog, is a poacher—not an ordinary mild, 
casual, tentative poacher, but a raider, a gourmet, a sinner 
on the grand scale, who makes his sin pay and confounds 
the guardian of property and turns the tables upon the 
respectabilities as by law appointed. The moral would 
seem to be that dishonesty is the best policy, and it is a 
moral which children like to see enforced. Pilot is quite 
concrete, individual, and human with all the humanity of 
a dog: but he is also a type, a symbol. Says Mr. Plunket 
Greene : 

If Pilot had been a man, he would have been a great explorer or a 
brigand or a distinguished naturalist. He would have discovered the 
North Pole, or unearthed a new race of dwarfs in New Guinea, or 
robbed the Bank of England. Perhaps the last was most in his line ; 
but then he wasn’t a man—he was a Labrador retriever. 

He was the kindest dog that ever was seen, and he was always 

laughing. 
There you have the splendid immorality of romance in a 
nutshell—the old ineradicable belief, which used to send 
out crowds to honour highwaymen at their death, that 
to be kind and to laugh is more important than not to 
rob the Bank of England. But—the dear children !— 
some of Mr. Ford’s illustrations are most impressive. 

I recommend To the Minute as a cure for melancholia. 
It contains two brief detective stories. The first does not 
amount to much one way or the other: the second, which 
tells of a beautiful Russian countess with a lust for blood 
and a pure passion for an American medical practitioner, 
does. The doctor loves a mysterious being who proves to 
be the beautiful countess’s sister. Upon the discovery of 
the countess’s countesshood, he tells us, 

I was astonished. A Russian! Well, I had known that from the 
first ; but a countess and received by the A—s and the W—s! This 
creature of fiendish impulses and incalculable passions! How she 
must. veil these tendencies in public ! 


Here is a scrap of conversation : 
She eyed me closely. Had she been a man I should have said 
threateningly. 
** You know, then, of my visits to your supposedly unoccupied 


house ? ” 

** T have been told of them,” was my discreet rejoinder. 

She broke into a short laugh. What would have abased some— 
women to the dust only stimulated her and put her on her mettle. 


On one occasion he observes the countess in the act of 
strangling her sister : 

Madame in a frenzy such as only this type of woman can show 
stood over another woman whom she was slowly choking with her two 
deadly, milk-white hands, Her look, her attitude, the size and splen- 
dour of her figure, thus abandoned to a fury altogether abnormal, 
made her a spectacle worth a moment’s contemplation perhaps . 


The sister, referring later to the episode, observes “ feel- 
ingly”: 


* You will have formed a false opinion of us Russians. . . . I 
cannot with any grace ask you to change your mind in 
regard to a race whose women, under any provocation, can so trans- 
gress the laws of common decency.” 


The hero’s reply, which he “ earnestly interpolates,’ 
tains the sentiment : 

** TJ have not had the pleasure of meeting such women as yourself 
any too often in my busy life.” 
When he discovers the “ astounding fact” that the two 
women are sisters, he reflects : 
the fact . . . went far to explain both the familiarity observable between 
them and their latent antagonism, often culminating in violence on 
the part of one of them. Only a sister would dare an attack such as 
I had witnessed made by the Countess Yavorski . . . 


He remarks that when the gentler sister said (not for the 
only time): ‘‘ We shall never meet again,” he “ stood 
staring, heart-seared and in doubt whether to follow her 
advice and take the first steamer to Europe...” However, 
he stays, and the countess sends for him to a lonely house 
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and-tries to murder him. First she tries to send him away, 
remarking: ‘‘ I am bidding farewell to every good impulse 
I possess. It’s frightful, but * Only when she learns 
that he proposes not to conceal the fact that murder is her 
hobby, she first assaults him and then commits suicide. 
The sister orates some : 





** Dr. Throckmorton, we shall never meet again. What I have to 
tell you of her must be told now. After which, silence and a long 


farewell.” 
There was the doom of inexorable decision in her tones. . 


Fearing to see her fall, I led her to a chair. She contented herself 
with grasping it by the back, and to all my entreaties to sit returned 
a steady refusal. 

** Some explanations must be given standing,” said she. ‘* I am 
about to relate the circumstances of my sister's life.” 

Ithink I have gathered here the plums of a remarkable 


hook. 
GERALD GouLD. 


THE FRINGES OF CIVILISATION 


In Far North-East Siberia. By I. W. Suxtovsky, translated 
by L. Epwarps and Z, Smxiovsxy. Macmillan. 
8s. 6d. net. 

It is difficult without a map to give the reader any idea 
of how far away North-East Siberia is. The European 
imagination travels slowly beyond the Ural Mountains into 
that great frozen plain which embraces nearly the whole of 

Northern Asia and ends at the Pacific Ocean. Russia in 

Europe is vast, but the area of her Asiatic dominions exceeds 

that of the whole of Europe by more than a million square 

miles, though this enormous tract of country contains 
fewer inhabitants than half the population of London, 

Yakutsk, in whose arctic region Mr. Shklovsky spent the 

four years of travel recorded in this book, is the largest 

province in Eastern Siberia, and is larger than Russia in 

Europe. It centres about the River Lena, the greatest of 

the north rivers, and stretches eastward to the Kolyma and 

the territory of the independent Chooktchi, who are famous 
for their prolonged resistance to the Russian invaders, and 
have only during recent years ceased to harass the Russian 
camps. The Yakuts are of Turkish origin, having been 
driven northward from Lake Baikal by the Mongolian 
Bouriats. During six centuries they were successively 
conquered by other races, and only their extraordinary 
vitality has saved them from the extinction which has 
been the fate of so many Siberian tribes, and which tends, 
through the disease and alcohol introduced by the Russians, 
to be the fate of so many more. The Yakuts and the 

Bouriats are the only Siberian natives who are not dying 

out and whose numbers are increasing. The Chooktchi, 

proudest of races, number 8,000 at most, and, in Mr. 

Shklovsky’s opinion, the entire disappearance of human 

beings from the Kolyma district, where once, legend says, 

there were as many hearth-fires as there are stars in a clear 
sky, is only a question of time. The Russians, in their 
search for beavers and the ‘* glittering rivers about which 
the polar savages tell so many wonder stories, brought 
with them two terrible diseases. Among the people of 

Nijne Kolymsk, the most northerly “town” on the 

Kolyma, where during the short arctic summer the frozen 

ground thaws from a depth of 700 feet to six inches, there 

is not one family which is not syphilitic, and along the 
neighbouring River Omolon, where a hundred years ago there 
lived three large clans of the Yukagir, Mr. Shklovsky visited 

a remnant of eighteen people so infected by leprosy in 

addition to syphilis that they were ‘* nothing but living 

corruption.” But small-pox is the worst enemy. There 
is a legend that the Russians killed a Shaman, one of thes 


race of the long-vanished, mysterious Kangienici, and that 
before his death he cursed the land stolen by the conquerors. 
Once in five years the Shaman returns, and wherever he 
waves his hand 


there gallops the small-pox witch, robed in red fur, her sledge drawn 
by dogs whose fur is also red. In her hand is a flaming torch, and 
whomsoever she touches with her burning brand dies, In this 
manner Elhalksik avenges his own death and that of his race. 


The River Kolyma runs like a great artery through this 
arctic district, which is icebound for nearly ten months of 
the year. At Sredne Kolymsk, 3,000 versts from Yakutsk, 
the nearest ‘‘ civilised ” centre, a distance meaning at best 
a journey of fifty days, at worst four months and even longer, 
the river thaws in the middle of May and begins to freeze 
again in September. The people’s living depends almost 
entirely upon the fish they catch in the summer, but generally 
the whole store is gone long before the frozen river melts 
again. ‘* To live in Sredne Kolymsk then is torture. The 
sight of the yellow, swollen faces, and glittering, hungry 
eyes drives one mad.” But at last, at the end of May, the 
crash of ice comes. All the inhabitants flock to the banks, 
crying: ‘‘She is moving, our litthe Mother Kolyma!” 
The water rises and overflows, the houses are flooded, but 
no one minds, for the overflow will bring the fish. The 
Kolymans grieve only for the river. . ‘“ How she suffers, 
our little Mother Kolyma !” they say, as the huge blocks of 
ice grind with deafening noise and are raised in piles. Then 
the fishing season, which is the ‘‘ merry month of May ” to 
the Kolymans, begins. 

Mr. Shklovsky travelled over the frozen river as far north 
as Soukharnoe, the last Russian habitation in the Farthest 
North-East. There he saw the “ lighthouse,” so called in 
charts, but in reality no more than a pile of driftwood, 
built in 1740 at the time of the Behring expeditions, and 
looked on that savage, frozen ocean which has swallowed 
up so many explorers in their search for the North-East 
Passage. On the backward journey he visited the Chooktchi, 
‘**natio ferocissima et bellicosa Russorum inimica,” as 
eighteenth-century Russian chronicles speak of them. The 
Russians in vain tried to suppress this race. Finally, efforts 
were made to live at peace with them, with astonishing 
results, ‘‘ natio ferocissima et bellicosa” proving to be 
amiable and peaceable neighbours. Russians and Chooktchi 
meet once a year on neutral territory for trading purposes, 
and the Russian missionary then makes his annual attempt 
to convert the heathen. But as the Gospel is preached by 
means of an interpreter whose knowledge of Chooktchan 
very rarely goes beyond ‘*‘ How much vodka for a beaver 
skin ? How much vodka for a white fox ?” conversion is 
slow and rarely lasting. Mr. Shklovsky’s account of 
Chooktchan habits and customs is exceedingly interesting, 
and it has the melancholy attaching to the story of a race 
doomed as these Siberian races are to speedy extinction. 
The following story is pathetic in its pride and defiance of 
fate: ‘‘I once asked a Chooktcha the question of how 
many the Chooktchi numbered? He looked at me, took 
up a handful of sand, and holding it towards me, 
said: ‘Count!’” 

The keynote of this book, which is sadness at the result of 
a connection between a primitive country and the civilised 
world, is reached in the story of the Kangienici, a powerful 
race, now extinct, which lived by the Annui River and also 
probably by the Kolyma, whose strange, long-forgotten 
graves lic still upon the Mountain of the Dead. A Chooktcha 
told the tragic story to Mr. Shklovsky, who publishes it, he 
believes, for the first time. It must be read in full to be 
appreciated, and, after reading it, few will deny to what 
despairing, elegiac music civilisation has sometimes 
marched. 
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BENGALI STORIES 


Hungry Stones. By Sir Raprnpranatu TaGonre. 
millan. 5s. 


These are beautiful stories, new stories, and when the 
reader has finished them he knows he will be glad some day 
to read them again. Now, when in conversation a person 
recommends a book of stories in this fashion, as often as 
not he tries to retell one or two of them ; and a reviewer may 
do worse than follow that uncritical method too. 

Raicharan was twelve years old when he came to the 
house of a native magistrate. He was one of the same caste 
as his’master, and when after a good many years a boy 
was born in the house, Raicharan became a nurse. He 
became a devoted nurse. The rainy season was almost 
over, though the waters were still out, when one afternoon 
he took the baby out in the go-cart. The child was attracted 
by some flowers, and while Raicharan left him to get them 
the child got out of the cart and toddled down to the flood. 
When Raicharan looked round the child was gone. For a 
moment the whole world swam round before his eyes. He 
gave one piercing cry and then began running up and down 
shouting ‘‘ Master, Master, little Master”; but there was 
no answer, only the river ran on with its splashing, gurgling 
noise as before. . . ~ The parents were wild with grief, 
and the distracted mother took it into her head that Raich- 
aran had stolen her child. ‘‘ Why on earth should he 
commit such a crime as that?” said her husband; but 
the mother only replied, “‘ Who knows?” So Raicharan 
went back to his village in disgrace. 

Soon afterwards his own wife gave birth to a son and died. 
At first he was too heart-broken to pay attention to his 
baby—indeed, he rather hated it; but when it began to 
crawl about and laugh . . . well, sometimes his heart 
would begin to thump wildly, its voice and gestures seemed 
so like his little Master’s. Gradually a strange idea took 
possession of his mind: this child was his little Master 
come back to him, and he said to himself, with amazement, 
** The mother’s heart was right. She knew I had stolen her 
child.”” Remorse did not, however, lead him to take it 
back (perhaps he feared to shatter what he half-knew was 
only a delightful dream), but he devoted himself to it body 
and soul. He melted down his wife’s trinkets to buy the 
boy just such a fine coat as his little Master had worn, and 
when it was time for the boy to go to school, Raicharan 
sold his piece of land and went out again as a servant. He 
would live himself on a handful of rice to dress him well and 
give him the best education, saying often to himself, “ Ah ! 
my little Master, you loved me so much that you came 
back to my house. You shall not suffer through neglect 
of mine.”” Years passed, and in spite of inching and pinch- 
ing, money began to run short. Raicharan’s services no 
longer fetched what they used to do, for he was older and 
he had half-starved himself. The boy had never regarded 
him as his father, for though Raicharan showed the tender- 
ness of a father towards him, his manner was always that 
of a servant. At last it was clear that he could pay no 
longer, and the boy, too, was of an age when he began to 
grumble about his clothes and ask for money. So Raich- 
aran made up his mind. 

One evening, when the magistrate, his old master, was 
resting after his day’s work, he was told a man wished to 
speak to him. It was Raicharan, who presently asked if 
he might make obeisance to his mistress. She did not 
receive him so kindly, but Raicharan took no notice of this. 
“‘It was not the river that stole your baby,” he said pre- 
sently; “‘it was I,” and the next day he came leading 
the boy by the hand, When the magistrate saw how 
eagerly his wife clung to the boy, he hardly pressed for 
proofs as closely as his profession taught him to do. Besides, 


Mac- 





where could an old fellow like Raicharan get such a boy- 
from? ‘“‘You must not stay here,” he said severely 
“* O let him stay,” cried his wife ; “* my child will be pleased.” 
But the magistrate was firm: “ No, Raicharan, you cannot 
be forgiven for what you have done.” The old man threw 
himself at his feet. ‘‘ Master, Iet me stay. It was not I 
who did it. It was God.” “I cannot trust you any 
more,”’ said the magistrate. Raicharan rose to his feet and 
said again, “I did not do it.” “ Who was it then?” 
Raicharan replied, “It was my fate.” But this was not 
taken as an excuse. The boy himself was not at all surprised 
to find that he was after all of rich parentage, but at first 
he was angry with Raicharan for having kept him so long 
out of his heritage. Then seeing the old man’s distress, 
he said: “ Father, forgive him. If he does not live with 
us, let him have at least a little pension.” Raicharan did 
not say another word after hearing this. He looked for 
the last time on the face of his son, bowed, and went out. 
At the end of the month some money arrived for him at his 
village ; but there was no one there of the name of Raicharan. 

These are beautiful stories, new stories, and when the 
reader has finished them he knows he will some day be 
glad to read them again. 


THE WAR AS MILITARY HISTORY 


War Wanderings. By Grorcr Renwick. Chapman and 
Hall. 7s. 6d. net. 


The ‘‘ Fortnightly ” History of the War. By Colonel A. M. 
Murray, C.B., M.V.0. Chapman and Hall. 10s. net. 


The Retreat from Mons. By Major A. Corsert-Smirn. 
Cassell. 3s. 6d. net. 


Each of these books has had a different genesis, though 
they all deal in detail with the actual strategy or tactics of 
the war. Mr. Renwick, the special correspondent of the 
Daily Chronicle, is a well-known journalist who has hovered 
as near to the lines of several fronts as is permitted to a non- 
combatant by the modern God of Battles, the General Staff. 
Colonel Murray is a journalist-soldier, who month by 
month in the Fortnightly Review has attempted to give a 
straightforward account of the strategy and tactics of the 
different campaigns as they unfolded themselves before the 
bewildered eyes of the civilian. Major Corbett-Smith is a 
plain soldier who himself went through the retreat from 
Mons. 

The science of war is one of the least scientific of sciences, 
and the art of war is probably the most unscientific of all 
arts. That is because campaigns and battles depend to such 
an enormous extent upon “ imponderables,” because actual 
warfare is, has always been, far more like its picture in Tolstoi’s 
War and Peace than like anybody’s diagrams, and because 
military science is based on military history, which is even 
more imaginary and hypothetical than history in general. 
The difficulties of the military historian are admirably 
exemplified in these three books, and are intensified by the 
fact that the books are written almost contemporancously 
with the events which they describe. The historian may be, 
like Major Corbett-Smith, an eye-witness. In that case he 
can give us a more or less vivid picture of what actually 
occurred in some small corner of the battlefield. This 
Major Corbett-Smith does to the best of his abilities. But 
the eye-witness is in complete ignorance of everything 
which is not happening in his small corner, and it is notorious 
that the importance to him of what happens around him 
distorts his vision of the battle as a whole. Thus an officer 
who has taken part in a campaign in a subordinate capacity 
can hardly ever make a good historian of the tactics, far less 
of the strategy, of a campaign, 
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The only other method open to the military historian is 
that of Mr. Renwick and Colonel Murray. They give a 
detailed account of tactics or strategy based upon the 
reports and despatches of Generals and the descriptions of 
eye-witnesses. But battles and campaigns consist of an 
enormous number of actions of an enormous number of men 
spread out over an enormous area of ground, and to give a 
scientific account of the strategy and tactics you not only 
have to know what those actions really were, but also what 
the knowledge and intention of commanding officers were 
at different moments. And if you do know all this—which 
you most certainly do not—you then have the almost 
impossible task of preventing the mass of details in your 
account swamping the general outlines of military opera- 
tions or, on the other side, of preventing your account de- 
generating into a dry, mechanical, unconvincing strategical 
skeleton. Many of these difficulties are insuperable for the 
contemporary historian. The knowledge essential for 
correct judgment is lacking to him. Thus Colonel Murray’s 
book with its plain, chronological narration of events 
between July, 1914, and July, 1916, with its many and 
excellent maps, is valuable to anyone who wants a very 


rough outline of the military operations of the first year of 


the war. But it is only the roughest and vaguest outline: 
it is a description, in fact, of what the military operations 
appeared like to a competent officer in England from day to 
day, just as Mr. Renwick’s account is merely a description 
of what the operations appeared like to a competent jour- 
nalist dodging about behind the lines. Nowhere is this more 
clearly shown than in their accounts of the Battle of the 
Marne. Neither of them gives an adequate explanation of 
Von Kluck’s tactics and Joffre’s strategy which led to the 
German retreat. Mr. Renwick describes the Battles of the 
Oureq and Marne in considerable detail, but we are afraid 
that at the end of it the ordinary reader will be unable to 
see the wood for the trees. On the other hand, Coloncl 
Murray’s reader will probably see a wood, but an extra- 
ordinarily hazy, attenuated, and elusive wood. It should be 
added that Mr. Renwick’s book is not confined to tactics and 
strategy. He relates what he saw in Germany, France, 
Belgium, the Dardanelles and Salonica. He also has some 
journalistic stories about great men: as for instance that 
Lord Kitchener played leap-frog with Lord Milner in South 
Africa, and that General Joffre’s favourite dish is snails. 


ISLAMIC ORIGINS 


a By C. Snovck Hurcronse. Putnam. 

1.50. 

The Origins of the Islamic State, being a translation of 
the Kitab Futih Al-Buldan of al-Balidhuri. By P. K. 
Hirtt, Ph.D. Columbia University. $3.50. 

The University of Leiden has a long and distinguished 
tradition of Arabic scholarship which has been worthily 
maintained by Professor Snouck Hurgronje. There is no 
one now living who can speak with greater knowledge and 
authority about Islam than he ; and he has done what few, 
if any, other professors have done: thirty years ago for one 
University year he lived the life of a Meccan student, drink- 
ing in in its purest form and at its fountainhead, the Haram, 
scholastic Mohammedanism as one of the “ neighbours of 
Allah” himself. In this book of lectures delivered by him 
in America he has admirably succeeded in a very difficult 
task, the distilling of the most important parts of his learning 
for the unlearned. He has done this in a small space without 
becoming either dull or superficial. 

The actual material for the life of Mohammed consists not 
only of the Qorin but of the vast mass of sacred traditions 


handed down from later ages. The tendency of modern 
scholarship has been more and more to reject the tradition 
as evidence for the events connected with the Prophet’s 
life while admitting its “ invaluable material for the know- 
ledge of the conflict of opinions in the first centuries.” In 
this respect Professor Hurgronje is among the most modern 
of the moderns. He is, in fact, eminently rationalistic and 
cautious. He sums up his position thus: “* We, with the 
diffidence which true science implies, feel obliged merely to 
call him Mohammed, and to seek in the Qorin, and with 
great cautiousness in the Tradition, a few principal points 
of his life and work, in order to see how in his mind the 
intense feeling of discontent during the misery of his youth, 
together with a great self-reliance, a feeling of spiritual 
superiority to his surroundings, developed into a call, the 
form of which was largely decided by Jewish and Christian 
influence.” The amazing story of how this “call ” of a 
poor, despised, and rejected Arab youth resulted in the 
foundation in a few hundred years of one of the most powerful 
and extensive religious empires which the world has known 
is dealt with in the second and third chapters. The exten- 
sion of the Islamic State after Mohammed’s death was due, 
in the Dutch professor’s view, not to “ apostles,” but to 
“generals whose strategic talents would have remained 
hidden but for Mohammed, political geniuses, especially 
from Mecca and Taif, who, before Islam, would have excelled 
only in the organisation of commercial operations or in 
establishing harmony between hostile families.” That 
history, as his last and singularly interesting chapter on 
Islam and Modern Thought shows, is by no means with- 
out importance in the serious problems which arise from the 
relations between Mohammedan States or peoples and 
Western Powers in the modern world and in this war. The 
question, for instance, of the spiritual and political authority 
of the Khalifate, and the claims of Mohammedan governors 
and rulers to connection with the Khalifate, is essentially 
a historical one, but of great moment to any State which, 
like our Empire, numbers millions of Mohammedans among 
its citizens. It is a question which may become acute in 
the settlement of Turkey and Arabia at the end of the war ; 
yet, as Professor Hurgronje points out, it is completely mis- 
understood by many statesmen and diplomatists. The 
doctrine that the Sultans of Constantinople, as_ khalifs, 
possess spiritual authority over all Sunnite Islam has been 
sedulously propagated in recent times and has actually been 
fostered by European statesmen. The view is entirely 
untrue, “ unless by ‘ spiritual authority’ we are to under- 
stand the empty appearance of worldly authority,” for the 
later Abbasids never possessed spiritual authority of any 
kind. “A Western State that admits any authority of a 
khalif over its Mohammedan subjects thus acknowledges, 
not the authority of a pope of the Moslim Church, but in 
simple ignorance is feeding political programmes, which, how- 
ever vain, always have the power of stirring Mohammedan 
masses to confusion and excitement.” 

The work of al-Balidhuri, of which the translation is now 
published by the Columbia University, is a well-known 
mine of the Tradition. Its author was of Persian stock anda 
native of Baghdad. The Futih al-Buldan is a formidable 
and difficult book, and this translation should be useful 
both to the students of Arabic language and those of 
Mohammedan history. 


SHORTER NOTICE 


Addresses of Charles Evans Hughes, 1906-16. Putnams. 5s. net. 

The President of Cornell University edits this selection of Mr. 
Hughes’s speeches, which would have had a greater immediate im- 
portance if their author had vanquished President Wilson last No- 
vember. Beginning with the fight for the New York governorship, 
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the selection comes down to and includes the keynote speeches of 
the presidential campaign. They show Mr. Hughes primarily as a 
champion of efficient government and departmental reform, and 
latterly, of course, as an unsparing critic of the Wilson Administration. 
Mr. Schurman’s long biographical introduction is a useful summary 
of a good public career which, we may hope, is far from being ended. 


THE CITY 


S no prospectus of the new War Loan is to be issued 
A until Friday morning of this week, by which time 
these notes will be in type, the position of a financial 
writer for a Saturday weekly is not an enviable one on this 
occasion. It is possible, however, to form in advance a fairl 
shrewd idea of the terms on which the Loan is to be offered. 
Clearly, there is going to be a 4 per cent. Loan, redeemable 
between 1929 and 1942, interest on which is paid free of 
Income Tax, the issue price being par ; there is also to be a 
5 per cent. Loan, subject to Income Tax in the ordinary way, 
the issue price being either 95 or 96. The question that will 
most interest the general public is which is the more profitable 
investment—the 4 per cent. free of tax, or the 5 per cent. 
subject to tax ? The answer depends largely on whether the 
Income Tax is likely to rise or fall from its present figure. If 
it is going to rise, the tax-free Loan isthe better; if it is going 
to fall, the 5 per cent. Loan will be the better holding. There 
is, however, one other important factor which makes the 4 
per cent. Loan favourable to the rich man and to the banks, 
public companies, etc., as distinct from the small man. The 
explanation is somewhat involved but is worth attempting. 


ne ae x 


At’par a 4 per cent. Loan paid tax-free produces exactly 4 
per cent. net per annum ; at 95, a 5 per cent. Loan yields 
£5 5s. 8d. per cent., but after deducting Income Tax at the 
rate of 5s. in the £ the net yield is reduced to £8 18s. 11d. 
per cent. If the issue price is 96, the gross and net yield 
are £5 4s. 8d. and £8 18s. 2d. per cent. respectively. When 
the Loan comes to be paid off, the holder will, however, 
receive £4 or £5, as the case may be, more than the cost to 
him per £100. To everyone who is subject to Income Tax at 
the rate of 5s. in the £ on unearned income (and this includes 
the bankers, companies and all public institutions) the issue 
of a 4 per cent. Loan, free of tax, is a valuable concession, for 
it gives him a net yield of 4 per cent., as against £3 18s. 2d. 
or £3 18s. 11d. per cent. on the 5 per cent. Loan. From this 
point of view, the 4 per cent. might readily be labelled “* the 
rich man’sloan.” Not everyone—even among readers of THE 
New SratTesMAN—is liable to the full Income Tax of 5s. in 
the £ on unearned income. For instance, a person whose 
total income falls between £500 and £1,000 per annum is 
liable tora tax of 8s. 6d. in the £ on unearned income. If 5s. 
in the £ is deducted from the interest paid him, he is entitled 
to claim a refund of the difference. It is not sufficiently well 
known that in cases where dividends are paid “ free of tax ” 
recipients are still entitled to claim a refund, for the tax 
at the higher rate has been paid for their account by the 
Company. This does not, however, apply to interest on 
Loans or Debentures, and in any case it is unlikely that the 
Government will permit such claims in respect of the 4 per 
cent. Loan. To sum up, therefore, for persons liable to the 
tax of 5s. in the £ on unearned income, the 4 per cent. Loan 
seems to be the more attractive investment ; for others, the 
5 per cent. is the better. 


oo og bod 


The foregoing is a specimen of the complicated questions 
arising out of the new Loan, which, it is to be hoped, will 
sweep away the burden of conversion and other rights that 
were—quite unnecessarily, in City opinion—given with 
previous Loans and that will add millions to the national 
expenditure for many years to come. So numerous are the 
different types of Loan that, it is stated, no less than sixty 
different forms have had to be printed for the new Loan, 
which may well give rise to a literature of its own, as it cer- 
tainly calls for a whole series of primers and manuals. The 
Press campaign is being very well worked and the Loan will 





robably be the biggest operation of its kind that has ever 
n carried out. The Bank of England has wisely taken 
special premises for the purpose of dealing with the Loan. 
olders of existing Loans who merely exercise their right of 
conversion into the new Loan must not flatter themselves 
that they are doing anything patriotic; they are merely 
securing a higher rate of interest for themselves. It is fresh 
money that is required, and the success of the Loan depends 
upon the amount of fresh money it attracts, with a corre- 
sponding restriction in unnecessary personal expenditure. 


* a * 


One hint of a technical nature may perhaps be given to 
intending subscribers. Investors are given the option of (1) 
inscribed stock ; (2) registered stock transferable by deed ; 
(8) bonds to bearer. Unless bearer bonds are preferred (and 
these are suitable only to investors who habitually deposit 
their securities with their bankers), registered stock trans- 
ferable by deed should be applied for. Inscribed stock is as 
senseless as a judge’s wig and persists for much the same 
reasons ; every time part of it is sold it becomes necessary 
for the holder either to attend personally at the Bank of 
England with a stockbroker for identification purposes, or 
involves the execution of a Power of Attorney with its 
attendant expense. It is a strange thing that during the 
first half of this week the old 4 per cent. War Loan should 
have been purchasable at well under 99, for it carries the 
right of conversion into the new Loan at its face value, plus 
accrued interest, which means that for an outlay of £98 10s. 
or £98 15s. a person could this week obtain stock entitling 
him to about £100 6s. of the new 4 per cent. free of tax Loan, 
or over £105 of the new 5 per cent. stock. 

ne * ae 


In the United Kingdom and in France companies have 
been formed under the exgis of the Government to manu- 
facture dyes, so as to make users less dependent upon the 
German products. A large development of this industry 
is taking place in Switzerland, and a company has been 
formed in the United States for the same purpose. The pro- 
spectus is advertised in recent American papers. The com- 
pany is entitled the Federal Dyestuff and Chemical Corpora- 
tion. Its capital is somewhat peculiar, consisting of 300,000 
Common Shares without any particular value. The company 
apparently raised its working capital by the issue of 
$2,000,000 6 per cent. Notes repayable on June Ist, 1918, 
and has authorised an issue of $3,000,000 Preferred Stock to 
be sold when necessary in order to retire the said Notes. 
Some of the Common Shares are now being offered to the 
American public at the price of $50 per share, and the par- 
ticulars given of the Company state that it owns 200 acres 
of land at Kingsport, Tennessee, where favourable labour 
conditions exist and the cost of raw materials is low. The 
property consists of twenty-nine buildings with plant and 
equipment for the manufacture of dyestuffs and chemicals, 
the dyestuff processes being “* standard and successfully em- 
ployed in Europe.” The erection of the plant commenced 
in November 1915, and the present daily capacity exceeds 
50,000 lbs., on which the estimated profit exceeds $2,000,000 
annually. By installing further apparatus this production 
could soon be doubled. It is stated that the company manu- 
factures from raw materials its own “ intermediates,” the 
basic products from which dyestuffs are made. The names 
of the directors are not very impressive, and unlike the 
similar efforts that are being made in France and the United 
Kingdom, this undertaking does not enjoy direct Govern- 
ment support, but the advertisement states that Congress 
has just passed a law placing a protective duty on dyestuffs. 
The estimated profits are equivalent to over 12 per cent. on 
the price asked for the Common Shares, but as this price 1s 
based upon existing abnormal profits, this is not much to go 
by. Purchasers of the shares, moreover, are deprived of 
voting power until June Ist, 1919, the Common Stock being 
deposited in a voting trust until that date and purchasers 
receiving “‘ voting trust certificates.” It is not at all sure 
that these pioneer dye-making concerns will prove profitable 
investments, but it is apparent that the war has given a 
great impetus to the development of the manufacture of 
dyestuffs outside Germany. Emit Davies. 
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CONSTABLE 





THE ISSUE. 


By J. W. HEADLAM. 2s. 6d. net. 
“ An exceedingly able and judicious analysis of 
the fundamental issue over which Europe began to 





fight and is still fighting.”—New Statesman. 


FREDERICK THE GREAT. 
The Memoirs of Henri de Catt. 
LORD ROSEBERY. 2 vols. 21s. net. 

“A capital book.”—Saturday Review. 


THE MIDDLE YEARS. 


By KATHARINE TYNAN. tos. 6d. net. 
“ Full of good things . . . most fascinating.”—W orld. 


GERMANISM FROM WITHIN. 
By A. D. MCLAREN. 7s. 6d. net. 


‘An honest, manly, temperate, and informing book.’ 
—Punch. 

















NATIONALISM AND 
INTERNATIONALISM. 
By RAMSAY MUIR. Second Edition. 4s. 6d. net. 


“A book which should be read by all who wish for a 
sane, virile, courageous, and clear-sighted interpretation 
of the Great War. "Times. 


PEACE*UL PENETRATION, 
By A. D. MCLAREN. 3s. 6d. net. 
a valuable and useful book.’ '—Field. 


AT SUVLA BAY. 
By JOHN HARGRAVE. Illustrated. 5s. net. 


‘A picture which really grips the attention of trying 
and hazardous adventure.’ —Times. 


THE END OF A CHAPTER. 
By SHANE LESLIE. 5s. net. 
“ Altogether delightful.’”"—Daily Telegraph. 


SEVEN YEARS IN VIENNA. 
A Record of Intrigue. 6s. net. 


“ Abounds in information of a surprising nature.’ 
—Daily Maii. 


FIGURES OF SEVERAL CENTURIES. 
By ARTHUR SYMONS. 7s. 6d. net. 


“He has so fine an instinct for the aim and quality of 
each writer that the result seems effortless and brimming 
with truth.’ bane. mes. 





ESSAYS IN WAR TIME. 
By HAVELOCK ELLIS. 5s. net. 

“ All who recognise that the shattering process of war 
experience will bring the possibility of bolder social 
experiments in the near future should read this latest 
book of Dr. Ellis.’ '—Manchester Guardian. 


KITCH ENER’S MOB, 
The Adventures of an American in the British Army. 
By J. N. HALL. 4s. 6d. net. 


‘A book to be read and re-read and to be everlastingly 
thankful for.’ '—Punch. 


THE AMERICAN CRISIS & THE WA WAR. 
_ By W. M. FULLERTON. 2s. 6d. net. 
A ame aud well-written book.’ any Post. 





THE THRUSH and THE JAY. 


By SYLVIA LYND, Author of “ The Chorus.” 
5s. net. 
‘This tender and brilliant little book.’ —Wally News. 





CONSTABLE & CO. Ltd. 10 Orange St. London W. C. 
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NoW READY. Cr. 8yvo. 1/- net. 


GERMANY’S 


ECONOMIC POSITION 


AND ENGLAND'S COMMERCIAL AND 
INDUSTRIAL POLICY AFTER THE WAR. 


By G. B. DIBBLEE. 


A book for all thoughtful students of the urgent 
commercial problems of the future. 
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PRICE THREEPENCE. 


AnALLIED 
PEACE 


Being an unofficial forecast of the 
Terms of Peace | 


THE NEED FOR THE DISCUSSION 
OF PEACE TERMS 


THE DISARMING OF GERMANY 
THE NEW MAP 

THE GERMAN COLONIES 
REPARATION 


THE DESTRUCTION OF PRUSSIAN 
MILITARISM 


To be obtained from all Newsagents and 
Railway Bookstalls, price threepence, or by 
post (fourpence) from the Publisher, New 
STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen St., Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 











THE PEASANT SHOP 


41 DEVONSHIRE STREET, THEOBALD’S ROAD, W.C 
(Close to Southampton Row.) 

ENGLISH AND EUROPEAN POTTERY, 

EMBROIDERIES, RUGS, SHOES, &c. 
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ists provided. Meetin Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
TROPOLITAN TYPING. OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane. Tel. 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES. | 





The yearly subscription to Taz New Statesman, 
including all Supplements and postage, is 26/- 
inland, 30/- abroad; half-yearly, 15/- inland, | 
16/6 foreign. Quarterly subscriptions pre rata- 
All communications respecting Subscriptions 


should be addressed to the Publisher, ro Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway 
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Fabian Research 
Department. 





CONFERENCES 


ON THE RESTORATION OF 
TRADE UNION CONDITIONS 
AFTER THE WAR. + 





5. Defects in Trade Union 
Organisation. 


Thursday, January 18, 1917, at 5 p.m. 


The Multiplicity of Unions—Rival Unions on Identical 
Bases—Rival Unions on Different Bases—Craft 
Unions and Industrial Unions—Unions by Occupa- 
tions and Unions According to the Type of Employer 
—Centralisation versus Local Autonomy. 


Speakers : 
W. MELLOR (Secretary, National Guilds League). 
ARTHUR PUGH (British Steel Smelters), 
ROBERT WILLIAMS 


(Transport Workers’ Federation). 


6. Proposed Organisation of 
Employers in State-Aided 


Associations. 
Thursday, February 1, at 5 p.m. 


The advantages sought by National Combination 
(Scientific Research, United Representation Abroad, 
Kartel for Export Trade)—The Relation to Labour 
—The Danger of Monopoly Prices at Home. 


Speakers : 
Mrs. SIDNEY WEBB. 
GEORGE J. WARDLE, M.P. 


(Chairman, Parliamentary Labour Party). 


JOHN TURNER 


(General Secretary, Shop Assistants’ Union). 


a Proposals for Joint Control. 
Thursday, February 22, at 5 p.m. 


Workshop Committees, Their Sphere, Their Method 
of Appointment, Their Relation to Trade Unionism 
—Joint Committees with Employers by Craft or 
Industry—The Dangers of Profit-Sharing. 


Speakers : 
ARTHUR GREENWOOD. 
A.G. WALKDEN (Railway Clerks’ Association). 


J. G. NEWLOVE 
(Postal and Telegraph Clerks’ Association). 


TO BE HELD wy true FABIAN HALL, 
25 TOTHILL ST., WESTMINSTER. 


ADMISSION FREE. 
G. BERNARD SHAW IN THE CHAIR. 
































THE ATHENAEUM 


THE JOURNAL OF RECONSTRUCTION. 





The Contents 
of the 


January Issue 


include 


The Meaning of Reconstruction 


The Problem of 
the Partially Disabled Soldier 


The Ministry of Labour 
An Educational Outlook 
The University Woman and the War 
America and Reconstruction 
The National Income and the War 


Reviews 


Scholastic and Secretarial 
Appointments 


etc., etc, 


Monthly 1/- Annual Subscription 14/- post free. 


PUBLISHED AT 
“THE ATHENAUM” OFFICE, 
Bream’s BuILDINGs, 


Cuancery Lang, E.C. 
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